TE TENNESSEE 


TENNESSEE, A LAND OF GRASS AND CATTLE 
THE COMMUNITY PLANS FOR BETTER SCHOOLS 
DEMOCRATIZED AND VITALIZED MATHEMATICS 
THE EDUCATION OF A PRINCE 

CIVIC LOTTERIES 
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TO BUY PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 





Be Ready for the Children to Play outside when the Warm, Sunny days of Spring arrive. 


“JUNGLEGYM™ 


The Perfect Playground Device 


»« Leading authorities in education, recreation, health and social 
* work everywhere for years have heaped unrestrained praise 
on the "'Junglegym" Climbing Structure. 


y~- The ‘Junglegym" Climbing Structure, with more than ONE 
HUNDRED MILLION child-play-hours without one single 
serious accident, brings into use every important muscle of 
the body and it may be used the year around, winter in- 
cluded. No other piece of playground equipment can ap- 
proach its economy record in capacity, in ground area re- 
quired and in cost of maintenance. There are no moving 
parts—nothing to wear out, nothing to replace, nothing to 
oil, nothing to adjust 





The present model of the ‘Junglegym'’ Climbing Structure 
Ss was designed to meet the requirements of the safety engi- 
neers of the Federal Public Housing Authority. 
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No. 4 “JUNGLEGYM” Capacity—50 Children. Length, 8’-4", Width 6’-3”, Height Installed, 
Outside Wall 8’-6”. Tower 10’-6”. Price.............. (FOB Factory) ......... $155.25 


COMBINATION SET No. 37 


This exceptional unit equals an outdoor gymnasium. It features a TT K 
four kinds of apparatus to provide real upper torso development. A\ r/ 
Height, 12 feet installed. Consists of one Pair of Flying Rings, a Af 1 va 
one Trapeze, one Flexible Ladder, one Climbing Pole, three Swings. WD nvee~ fq 
Top Rail, 3!/:-inch external diameter. Supports 23-inch external = a Lf | 
diameter. Swing hangers equipped with Nigrum oilless bearings. y } i Fi 





No. 37 Combination Set (FOB Factory) . . $256.00 


No. 109S—Standard Swing Set. Six Swings, 8’ high above ground. (FOB Factory). .$170.00 
Prices Subject to Change Without Notice 


—ORDER FROM— 


NASHVILLE PRODUCTS HIGHLAND PRODUCTS SCHOOL PRODUCTS CHATTANOOGA SCHOOL 
CO. CO. CO. PRODUCTS CO. 


158 Second Ave., North 720 South Gay Street 1544 Madison Avenue 12th and Carter Streets 
Nashville, Tenn. Knoxville, Tenn. , Memphis, Tenn. Chattanooga, Tennessee 
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GUIDANCE COUNSELORS: 










Do your Seniors 
know about the 
Military Plan 


The Army Reserve wants you to have full details ~ . Re 
— 
on the plan thet protects their civilian future 





WITH today’s young men facing a military 
obligation, high school counselors have taken on 
the responsibility of military orientation as well 
as civilian career counseling. You have done an 
outstanding job in explaining the various service 
plans; however, there is one plan with which you 
may not be too familiar. It is the new plan for 
young men 17 to 184 written into the Reserve 
Forces Act of 1955. 


There is one basic reason why your seniors 
should know of this plan: by enlisting in the 


military obligation by serving at home as a mem- 
ber of a local Reserve unit. Obviously, this serv- 
ice plan offers a great opportunity for young 
men to carry out their educational or other 
civilian plans and fulfill their military obligation 
at the same time. 


There are many other advantages to this special 
plan, and the Army Reserve would like you to 
have a special booklet, “The Reserve Story,” 
which will give you the full details. To get it, 
simply clip and mail the coupon below or con- 





tact your local Army Reserve Unit Commander 
or Unit Advisor. 


Army Reserve they will take only six months’ 
active duty and fulfill the remainder of their 
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1 1 
| Office of the Chief of Reserve and ROTC Affairs SPENGn, i 
| Department of the Army ® ‘ i 
| Washington 25, D. C. 5 
{ Please send me the guidance booklet ““The Reserve Story.” I understand I 
I I may obtain additional copies by writing to the above address or | 
| contacting my local Army Reserve representatives. | 
{ NAME 5 
4 ADDRESS | 
§ ! 
! CITY STATE j 
I HIGH SCHOOL 2 POSITION I 
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THE COVER 


Girls also take an active part in Tennes- 
see Junior Beef Cattle Shows. This is the 
fifth in a series of cover features on Ten- 
nessee agriculture, its relation to socio- 
economic and cultural conditions in the 
state. 

J. S. Robinson, Extension Animal Hus- 
bandman, The University of Tennessee, 
points out the extensive renovation of old 
pastures in an attempt to provide grasses 
during all seasons of the year as one 
observable aspect of increased efficiency in 
production. 

“Since 1925 there has been an improve- 
ment of eight per cent in the number of 
calves born per cow on farms, and a ten 
per cent increase in beef and veal produc- 
tion per calf. 

“Marketing cattle at younger ages has 
resulted in a considerably large number of 
cows in beef herds and an increasing num- 
ber of the cattle being born on the home 
farm. Therefore, the trend has been to a 
more substantial, less speculative type of 
enterprise calling for less money in the 
investment and quicker turn-over of, cap- 
ital. This cow-calf method of production 
is known as the Tennessee Cow-calf pro- 
gram and is continuing to gain favor among 
cattlemen who are interested in making 
maximum use of pasture.” 

These changes have contributed to make 
“the Western atmosphere come South.” 
William P. Tyrrell, Associate Extension 
Animal Husbandman, The University of 
Tennessee, describes it with imagination 
and a firm grasp of scientific detail. See 
page 8. 


Today 


So here hath been dawning 
Another blue day; 
Think, wilt thou let it 


Slip useless away? 


Out of Eternity 

This new day is born; 
Into Eternity, 

At night, will return. 


Behold it aforetime 
No eye ever did; 
So soon it forever 


From all eyes is hid. 


Here hath been dawning 
Another blue day; 

Think, wilt thou let it 
Slip useless away? 


—Thomas Carlyle 





Salutation to the Dawn 


Look to this day! 
For it is life, the very life of life. 
In its brief course 
Lie all the verities and realities of your 
existence: 
The bliss of growth 
The glory of action 
The splendor of beauty, 
For yesterday is but a dream 
And tomorrow is only a vision, 
But today well lived makes every yesterday 
a dream of happiness 
And every tomorrow a vision of hope. 
Look well, therefore, to this day! 
Such is the salutation to the dawn. 
—From the Sanscrit of the Indian 
dramatist, Kalidasa 


So here hath been dawning/ Another 
blue day;” and to see things again in 
their original splendor as when they 
first dawned upon, our consciousness 
might be our first wish for any new 
vear, were it not to make us guilty 
of looking back instead of knowing the 
real significance of the present. But to 
see the same things with new meaning 
is the privilege of the child and the 
poet. “A Child’s World Is as a Poet’s,” 
wrote Edwin Muir, the Scottish poet 
and literary critic. 

Because he is new, everything is new 
to him, to his sense of wonder they 
are revealed. In those things he loves 
and learns to possess is always new 
enchantment. The luster of a_ rising 
sun, the patter of rain, the drift of 
snow, the pageant of seasons are not 
less full of wonder in their frequent 
recurrence; nor is the ability to pur- 
pose and to know the fulfilment of 
ideals less others 
likewise possessed them. 


real because have 


These are known to children and 
poets, and there is something of a poet 
in every man. 


Resolutions! Decisions! Why make 
new ones when the possibilities, for last 
year’s have not vet been exhausted? 
It’s not that we have broken them all— 
indeed some have been faithfully kept, 
and others almost forgotten, have been 


shockingly realized. 


Random Notes 





Remembering how many attitudes 
have determined by an early 
fascination with a_ particular thinker 
whose ideas had special attraction to 
less mature teen-age experience also 
recalls a recent existentialist 
philosopher who stated as his first 
principle that man is nothing other 
than what he makes of himself—what 
he decides or wills to be; and another 
who entitled a discourse, Purity of 
Heart is to Will One Thing, to be com- 
pletely aware of one’s unique existence, 
both free and responsible. 


been 


more 


'T he power of the will that has 
mystified psvchologists and lay observ- 
ers, nevertheless, becomes more sig- 
nificant as our concepts of time and 
space grow less certain and the time 
span between decision and action is 
dissolved by scientific and technological 
developments. Arrival almost imme- 
diately by automotive means or a tele- 
phone interruption that demands a 
ready response with little time to re- 
flect leaves us without the leisure of 
the horse-drawn vehicle for communi- 
cation. 

This is our resolution—not a new 
one, but a broadening one, one that 
comprehends what is past, and builds 
upon it—a keener awareness in the 
present, with so much yet to be dis- 
covered, and a new thrill in every sun- 


rise. 


A wareness on the part of many people 


has focused attention on some vitally im- 
portant issues in this month’s magazine. 
Every teacher is concerned with the TEA 
Two-Point Legislative Program. (See the 
editorial, page 7.) The education of young 
Prince Frederick of Denmark brought into 
conflict educational philosophies still being 
debated. (Page 10.) 

Public education should be made public. 
(Page 12.) The end does not justify the 
means. (Page 16.) Learning is for life in 
classes taught by Ed Brown, Mary Frances 
McCarley, and Jean M. Stansberry. ( Pages 


14, 17 
D. DB. 
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ESSO RESEARCH works wonders with oil 





Oil helps create a new world of fashion 








BULKY KNIT BY GRETA PLATTRY 


A fine wool sweater owes much of its lovely look to a special oil developed by Esso Research. 
By lubricating the threads during knitting, it helps them mesh together smoothly and 
evenly. After knitting, the oil is easily removed. Without oils like this, 

the springy texture and intricate designs of today’s fashionable woolens 

wouldn't be possible. Again ESSO RESEARCH works wonders with oil. 
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10,000 SIGNS IN ONE 

CHANGE YOUR MESSAGE IN MINUTES 

Completely packaged including metal file box and 150 aluminum 6” 
letters ready to install! 

STURDY ALUMINUM CONSTRUCTION — STEEL TRACKS 

wide choice baked enamel colors : 
GUARANTEED AS REPRESENTED OR MONEY REFUNDED. 

delivery anywhere in USA within 10 days after receipt of order. 

ALL HARDWARE AND INSTALLATION INSTRUCTIONS FREE! 


VO ULL EOE 


FOOT BALL . so UNOAY, SEPT. 23 


VARSITY AT LYNWOOD SEPT 21 800PM = NEW OORM DEDICATION 
JV LYNWOOD HERE SEPT 24 300 ee CONVOCATION 
BEES HERE SEPT 20 ee 
300 PM 





BERLOC MANUFACTURING COMPANY Dealer Inquiries Invited 


13623 Crenshaw Blvd., Hawthorne, Calif. 
Gentlemen: Please send at once ....................... 
index separators . . . as checked below: 

1 enclose check (or money order) for $............................ (25% of total cost), the balance $ 
1% Ibs. per sq. ft. 

WRITE IN SQUARES BELOW QUANTITY OF EACH SIZE SIGN WANTED: 


6 ft x 45” 8 ft. x 45” 10 ft. x 45” 12 ft. x 45” 
$139.50 $145.00 $149.50 $169.50 i 
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, Berlock ‘‘Quik-Change”’ Signs complete with 150 six-inch letters and numerals in metal file box with alphabetical i 


payable on delivery (F.0.B. Factory). Weighs approx. 


INDICATE BELOW COLORS FOR BACKGROUND, BORDER, LETTERS, NUMERALS: (choose one color for each classification below.) 


RED BLUE WHITE GREEN YELLOW BLACK BROWN MARGON 
BACKGROUND O O O 0 O O O oO 
BORDER O 0 O CO O 0 O 0 
LETTERS Oo O 0 i) O 0 
NUMERALS oO 0 O 0 O 0 
(ADDITIONAL LETTERS & NUMERALS: 6”-25c, 10”-95c, 14”-$1.95 ea.) 
Add state sales tax if applicable. Prices subject to change without notice. j 
SPECIFICATIONS aa ala cc ltiiacociges ee 
© Rustproof Metal Construction | SES iar ee Cee ee Ce ae Se ee atone j 
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Weight approx. 1% Ibs. per sq. ft. 
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Recently Adopted in Tennessee * %&*¥* 
* ke Hk He «1957 Arithmetics by Iroquois 










| MEET THE “Classroom-tested” 


LEAR 
NUMBER FAMILY NING TO 
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A 
Complete 
Program 
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12 3255 678 of 


NUMBERS AT WORK 


PATTON AND YOUNG 
1957 copyright 








The adoption and use of this truly hand- 
some new series of arithmetics, masterfully 
written and beautifully illustrated, will 
guarantee 


Mastery of the basic facts 

Steady progress, step by step 

A thoroughly coordinated program 
Integration with all basic subjects 
Constant application to life situations 
Facility combined with understanding 
Development of quantitative thinking 
Arithmetical competence for daily living 


Me Re 


Reinforced by 
A new 3-book series of colorful pri- 
mary books for number readiness in 
grades 1 and 2, new workbooks for 
grades 3 through 8, and many other 
superior teaching and learning aids. 


T. A. PASSONS 


SPARTA 
TENNESSEE 


THE IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC., Builders of Superior Textbooks, Workbooks, and Essential 
Supplies for Elementary and High School Grades; Home Office, Iroquois Building, Syracuse 2, New York 
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EDITORIAL 


The General Assembly Meets 


Ar THIS TIME of year our thoughts turn to pros- 
pects for legislation when the next General Assembly 
meets on January 7. We have been asked just what 
the situation is and we would first like to report to you 
on the candidates and the resolutions. 

Out of 33 Senators, we have signed endorsements 
from 26. Of the 99 members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, 72 have endorsed our program. . Of the 
number endorsing our program, a total of 22 Senators 
and Representatives have done so with reservations. 
The reservations in most cases are “provided that the 
program can be financed from present sources of 
revenue. 

Although in the last few weeks the number of reso- 
lutions endorsing our program has grown rapidly, 
we still have not done too well in this regard. Our 
records show that we have a total of 664 resolutions. 
The number varies from no resolutions in 22 counties 
and 10 cities to 41 resolutions in the leading county. 

The next question which we are asked most fre- 
quently is what are prospects for legislation concern- 
ing our program. It is impossible for us to see what 
will happen in the next session of the legislature. 
However, we would like to pass on to you some 
information which has come to us concerning the 
attitude of certain groups and individuals concerned 
with our program. 


Legislative Council Committee Action 


One of the groups most interested in legislation 
for the coming session of the legislature is the Legis- 
lative Council Committee. This group made the 
following recommendations and statements concern- 
ing school financing: 

“The 1955 General Assembly increased the retail sales 
tax from two per cent to three per cent and pledged the 
additional one per cent ‘specifically and exclusively to 
educational purposes. The Council believes that it was 
the intention of the 1955 legislature that the revenue 
from this additional one per cent sales tax be used to 
enrich the program of education, over and above the cost 
of the program for the 1953-55 biennium. We are of the 
opinion that we should carry on our educational program 
during the next biennium without any further tax in- 
crease. 

“We have studied the vield from the one per cent 
sales tax increase and are of the opinion that it will pro- 
duce enough revenue during this and the ensuing bien- 
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nium to enable the state to continue its present program of 
education, absorb all increased costs occasioned by rising 
attendance, teacher experience and training, etc., continue 
our present program of capital improvements for educa- 
tion, financing the cost of such improvements in our 
coileges, universities and special schools for the remainder 
of this and the ensuing biennium on a ‘pay-as-you-go’ 
basis and at the same time provide for an increase in 
teacher’s salaries. 

“We recommend that the Eightieth General Assembly: 

1. Appropriate sufficient funds to maintain our present 
educational program. 

2. Appropriate $2,775,000 to finance the remainder of 
this biennium’s capital improvement program for 
colleges, universities and _ special schools, totaling 
$7,025,000, from revenue rather than by bond is- 
sues. (Most of the revenue going to the sinking 
fund for repayment of bonds comes from gasoline 
tax revenues. We believe that these improvements 
should now come out of revenues pledged for edu- 
cational purposes. ) 

3. Appropriate at least $7,025,000 from revenue for 
capital improvements in our colleges, universities 
and special schools during the 1957-59 biennium. 
(This is the same amount that we will spend for this 
purpose during this biennium.) 

4. Appropriate $2,700,000 for the 1957-58 fiscal vear 
and $5,450,000 for the 1958-59 fiscal year for salary 
increases for our teachers. Based on the Council 
study, when these appropriations are made for the 
benefit of education, all estimated available revenues 
derived from the one per cent increase in the sales 
tax will have been fully appropriated for educational 
purposes.” 

The salary increases recommended by the Legisla- 
tive Council Committee would amount to $100 for the 
first year of the biennium and an additional $100 for 
the second year of the biennium for a total pay in- 
crease during the two-year period of $300 for each 


certified teacher. 

The following is a part of the policy statement con- 
cerning the state surplus which was made by the 
Legislative Council Committee: 

ae Geran Ae We are informed that, at the present time, it 
is necessary for the state government to begin its fiscal 
vear on July 1 with at least $25,000,000 in what is now 
called the Working Capital Fund, in order to meet sea- 
sonal demands such as that referred to above. (If the 
cost of the minimum school program and other govern- 
ment services continues to rise, and all indications are 
that they will, this Working Capital Fund must be in- 
creased, because the August payments will become larger 
each year.)” 

“In considering what amount might then be available 


(Continued on page 21) — 
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A Tennessee livestock auction market—A place to visit, a place to trade mules, hound dogs and rifles. 


ennessee, A a of Grass nuit Cattle 


yy 4 western atmosphere has come south 


WILLIAM P. TYRRELL 


IF YOU visited your county fair 

this summer and took a stroll 
over to the cattle barns you probably 
saw a sight common to such states 
as Texas, Oklahoma and Montana. 
This scene didn’t just happen. It is 
the result of a slow but steady trend 
from row-crops to a balanced live- 
stock economy in all the Southeast- 
ern states. Those big felt hats, cow- 
boy boots and tight levis help to 
give the western atmosphere that 
has become so prevalent in Tennes- 
see the last few years. “Cattle are 
moving east” they say, “cotton’s go- 
ing west,” the “Yankees are coming 
South.” 

There are over 1,753,000 head of 
cattle in Tennessee. This in itself 
is an increase of 95,000 head over 
1952. But let’s go back even farther 
and see where Tennessee farmers re- 
ceived their income in past years. 
Back in 1925 the income from live- 
stock and livestock products was 
about 30 percent of the gross income 


8 


of farmers from the Volunteer State. 
Today the average Tennessee farmer 
receives approximately 50 percent of 
his income from the sale of livestock 
and livestock products. That’s quite 
an increase. 

Yet with this steady growth Ten- 
nessee has been known for many 
years as a source of good breeding 
stock by its Southern neighbors. Be- 
fore World War II many of the best 
bulls from the hills of Tennessee 
were shipped to Georgia, Florida 
and Alabama. The size, ruggedness, 
and fleshing qualities of these cattle 
have helped gain Tennessee a repu- 
tation as the fountain of good breed- 
ing stock in the South’s changing 
agricultural economy. 


Management, a Problem 


Beef cattle farmers in Tennessee 
may be divided into two major 
classes. First is the producer. He’s 
the man that produces the calves, 


the man with the cow herd. He may 
sell these calves at weaning time 
or he might decide to graze or feed 
them. The second type of cattleman 
is the feeder. He’s the man who 
buys calves for the purpose of pas- 
turing or feeding them for a while— 
later to sell them, usually at the 
slaughter market. 

Modern cattle production starts 
from the time the animal is bred 
and continues until the delicious 
juicy steak is placed in front of the 
consumer. This group of men from 
the producer to the retail butcher is 
known as the “meat team.” Good 
meat must come from good cattle, 
good cattle usually originate on the 
farm of a man who treats his beef 
cattle operation investment, much 
the same as any other good business- 
man. 

Dehorning calves, long a bugaboo 
to most producers, is done quickly 
and effectively today with a caustic 
paste or hot iron while the calves 
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are still babies, less than a month 
old. Perhaps you have seen or read 
about the development of new beef 
breeds that do not have horns. These 
“polled” cattle are the result of de- 
veloping Herefords and Shorthorns 
from a few individuals that were 
born without horns. As such cattle 
improve in type and quality it is 
predicted that few cattle on Tennes- 
see farms twenty-five to thirty-five 
years from now will be born with 
horns. The Aberdeen Angus breed 
of beef cattle is the only naturally 
polled breed in the United States. 





eattle Sale 
where calves are sold in uniform lots ac- 


A demonstrational feeder 


cording to breed, sex, weight, quality. 


Cattlemen that are too busv to 
remove the horns of calves while 
they are young must either face the 
wrath of a discriminating buver or 
the set-back and possible death of 
the animal when dehorning is put 
off “till later on.” We still have 
too many in this fraternity but the 
membership is dropping. 

Cutting costs, whether it be 
through better feeding practices or 
control of parasites, such as stom- 
ach worms, flies and lice is all part 
of the job that faces the really suc- 
cessful cattleman today. The gam- 
ble with weather, disease, fluctua- 
tion in market prices, although a 
continual headache, has made _ to- 
day’s cattle producers and feeders 
men with the ability to meet changes 
face to face. It’s rather like the old 
Marine Corps saying, “It’s no dis- 
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grace to be honestly defeated, but 
it is inexcusable to be surprised.” 


Markets 


Tennessee enjoys the reputation of 
being the only state in the Southland 
with three terminal markets. Two 
of these are located at Memphis 
and one at Nashville. Terminal live- 
stock markets are federally inspected 
markets where experie nced com- 
mission men (salesmen) are em- 
ployed by the farmer to help him 
sell his cattle to packer buyers. This 
is trading at its best and differs sig- 
nificantly from the numerous live- 
stock auction markets that had their 
tender beginning in the early 1930's. 

There are over sixty-five livestock 
auctions in Tennessee today, one lo- 

cated in practically every county 
seat. Most people like to watch an 
auction sale; the farmer is no ex- 
ception. A trip to town in a pickup 
truck—with a few calves or an old 
cow—gives him a chance to see his 
cattle sell to the highest bidder. 
Naturally he does some visiting with 
his neighbors, but he also becomes 
better acquainted with market de- 





Caustic Paste used on the horn buttons 
of young calves makes dehorning easy. 


mand and keeps abreast of daily 
changes in prices. With this mush- 
room growth of livestock markets, it 
is estimated that 70 percent of all 
livestock travel less than fifteen miles 
to market. Lately, cooperative dem- 
onstrational feeder calf sales have 
become popular. Selling uniform 
groups of well bred beef calves at 
weaning time in fifteen Tennessee 
sales in the fall of 1956 attracted 
many buyers from the cattle feeding 
states. 


Research Helps the Cattleman 


Research carried on by the experi- 
ment stations of the University of 
Tennessee and other land grant col- 
leges has helped keep livestock men 
informed of new methods to cut 
costs and produce more efficiently. 
Cattle are roughage consuming ani- 
mals. Their four stomachs provide 
them a giant mixing vat harboring 
the necessary enzymes and micro 
flora to break down otherwise un- 
usable fibrous plants. 

Research on the best use of grasses 
and legumes in feeding has, there- 
fore, increased the livestock farmer’s 
income. Currently the place of silage 
in the ration of beef cattle is receiv- 
ing much attention. Trench silos are 
becoming more popular for it is said 
“Silage makes large farms out of 
small ones.” 


Dwarfs, a Current Problem 


Just as any other business has its 
problem, so also, does the beef busi- 
ness. One of the truly great head- 
aches facing the industry today is 
the elimination of dwarfs. Ten to 


_ fifteen years ago, this presented lit- 


tle or no senile for pure-bred breed- 
ers. Perhaps it was the type of cattle 
that were selected to top our shows, 
or maybe it is the result of inten- 
sively line- -breeding certain individ- 
uals which carried these recessive 
genes. 





A dwarf—Note short legs, bulldog face, 


and pot-belly. Most die before maturity. 


The snorter-type dwarf, is the 
most common today. It is definitely 
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an inferior animal, seldom reaching 
600 to 650 pounds at maturity—if it 
lives. Fortunately most dwarfs die 
early in life, but they are very costly 
to their owners in that each repre- 
sents a wasted board bill on the cow 
that produced it. Breed associations 
are cooperating with college re- 
search stations in Colorado, Texas, 
Oklahoma, Tennessee and _ several 
other states to conquer this menace 
of the cattle industry. 

The problem is to determine a 
foolproof method of detecting the 
apparently normal individuals which 
carry the recessive gene for dwarf- 
ism. Some thought head measure- 
ments of normal appearing cows or 
bulls would detect these carriers. 
This method has failed. Others have 
studied differences in blood type, 
still others, including the University 
of Tennessee, are taking x-rays of 
the vertebrae of new normal-appear- 
ing calves to see if there are differ- 
ences that distinguish carriers. Like 
other problems of the past that have 
been met and defeated by the co- 
operation of the cattlemen and 
research scientists, so also will the 
dwarf someday be eliminated. 


Junior Cattlemen in Action 


Members of the 4-H Clubs and 
Future Farmers of America have a 
great opportunity to develop skills 
in feeding and management of beef 
calves through the state and district 
fat cattle shows held in Tennessee. 
A fall and spring show is held each 
year at the two stockyards in Mem- 
phis, a spring show at both Chatta- 
nooga and Knoxville, and the State 
Fat Cattle Show in December at 
Nashville. In addition, numerous 
county and sub-district shows and 
sales are held, where junior cattle- 
men can exhibit and then sell their 
steers to the highest bidder. For 
those boys and girls with the desire 
to develop breeding herds of their 
own a state Junior Beef Heifer Show 
is held annually, usually in one of 
the Middle Tennessee counties. 
Many of this state’s most successful 
pure-bred and commercial cattle 
producers came up through the 
ranks of 4-H and FFA project work. 
We in educational agriculture are 
first to agree that the future of 
Tennessee’s growing cattle industry 
depends upon the interest and know- 
how of these farm boys and girls. 
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How to bring up chil- 
dren, whether “modern” 
methods are better than 
‘“‘what was good enough in 
father’s day”—this is a 
problem which has exer- 
cised earlier generations 
than our own. But few 
youngsters have been the 
subject of such rigorous 
educational experiments as 
the young Prince Frederick 
of Denmark whose infant 
training was _ patterned 
strictly on the precepts laid 
down by Rousseau two hun- 
dred years ago for his 
“Emile.” 


BETWEEN 1770 and 1772, the 
people of Copenhagen were very 
much concerned over their small 
Crown Prince Frederick, son of 
King Christian VII of Denmark 
and Queen Carolina-Matilda. To- 
gether with two other boys chosen 
as his playmates, the young prince 
—born in 1768—was being brought 
up according to the precepts laid 
down by Jean-Jacques Rousseau in 
his book Emile. This method had 
been prescribed by the Queen and 
her lover, Prime Minister Struensee, 
a doctor by profession, who was 
all-powerful at Court at the time. 

The concern shown by the people 
of Copenhagen was due less to a 
sense of vague pity than to a rumor 
circulating in the Spring of 1771, 
according to which the Queen and 
Struensee wished to let the prince 
die so as to put their own child— 
who was not yet born—on the throne 
of Denmark. Feeling ran so high 
that a contemporary chronicler 
wrote: “If the Queen bears a son, 
Prince Frederick will not live two 
days.” The child, however, was a 
daughter. 

Before falling under Struensee’s 
influence, Queen Carolina-Matilda 
had prepared for the task of edu- 


The Education 


KRISTEN D. SPANGGAARD 


cating her son by reading a now- 
forgotten book The Education of 
King Henry IV (of France) by 
Hardouin de Perefixe. She had been 
much impressed by the descriptions 
of the simple country life led by 
the young prince, brought up on 
plain food and left to run barefoot 
and bareheaded like the peasant 
children of his native Bearn. She 
decided that the first essential was 
to strengthen her son’s body, before 
attempting to cultivate his mind. 


W HEN Struensee, in his capacity 
as Court Physician, was consulted 
about young Frederick's upbringing, 
he strongly advocated a system of 
education based on _  Rousseau’s 
Emile, which was beginning to gain 
favour in his own country, Germany. 

It was in this unexpected way 
that he gained an influence over the 
Queen. But as time went on, the 
two lovers forgot to supervise Fred- 
erick’s education. And the Prince’s 
father, half-mad King Christian VII, 
showed little interest in his son’s 
welfare. Rousseau’s theories were 
applied to the latter, without any 
provision for the special circum- 
stances or for the climate of Den- 
mark, and without the supervision 
of an understanding tutor. 

How far theory can be removed 
from practice was shown when the 
abstract picture of an ideal “Emile” 
was transformed into the very 
real little figure of Prince Fred- 
erick. There are many details to 
recall the prince’s daily life at this 
time, including a series of charming 
paintings, now in Rosenborg Mu- 
seum, and especally the documents 
produced as evidence at Struensee’s 
trial after his fall from power in 
1772. The education of the Crown 
Prince played an important part in 
the indictment of the former Prime 
Minister and certainly contributed 
to the severe sentence: Struensee 
was executed and the Queen exiled. 

In the charge, which included 
“criminal relations with the Queen, 
usurpation of sovereign rights,” 
etc., the main count against Struen- 
see was “to have caused the King’s 
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of a Prince 


son to be educated in such a way 
as to let him die or make him in- 
capable of ruling.” 

Yet despite imprisonment, despite 
countless examinations, Struensee 
persisted in justifying his method: 
“I maintain that I believe it to be a 
good one... , he wrote in his 
defense. “If it be thought advisable 
for a Prince to be educated in the 
same way as an ordinary man, for 
him to acquire strength and vigour 
which an effeminate education can 
never develop, if, finally, the best 
upbringing is that which is closest 
to Nature, then I believe that there 
is little to be changed in the Prince’s 
education.” 

He went on to explain how the 
boy was given the simple foods— 
bread, fruit, rice, milk, water and 
potatoes—how he was made to take 
cold baths, sleep in an unheated 
room and wear only light garments. 
“His Royal Highness,” he wrote, 
“was allowed to do anything he could 
undertake by himself. When he 
screamed and demanded something 
that was unnecessary, it was not 
given to him; but he was neither 
threatened nor punished, neither 
was he comforted or fondled... .” 
The Prince’s education, Struensee 
maintained, was to have begun in his 
sixth or seventh year. Until then 
he was to have been left to his own 
devices, to develop freely along with 
his little playmates. 


THESE methods were inspired di- 
rectly by Rousseau’s precepts: “Med- 
icine”, wrote the French philosopher, 
is “an art more harmful to men than 
all the ills it claims to cure... . I 
declare that as I would never call 
a doctor for myself, I would never 
call one for my Emile.” 

Others, however, were of a de- 
cidedly different opinion. The Court 
Physician, J. J. von Berger, wrote 
that when the Prince was unwell, he 
had to use various subterfuges to 
obtain permission to attend him. “I 
finally won my point, and he is 
better, but it was a struggle to get 
his room heated; this had been 
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strictly forbidden, even during the 
recent cold spell.” 

Another of Rousseau’s precepts, 
“Children playing out of doors 
should always be lightly clad,-so as 
to inure them to changes in the 
weather. ... The severe cold never 
disturbs them if they have grown 
accustomed to it early in life... ,” 
met with this rejoinder in a letter 
from Charles of Hesse to Bernstorff: 
“M. de Ribinder (a Russian officer ) 
assures me that. . . he was shown the 
Royal Prince who was sitting half- 
naked on the grass in cold weather, 
sharing a dish of gruel with his 
playmate.” 

“One should be in no hurry to 
teach children to speak,” wrote 
Rousseau, “their vocabulary should 
be limited as far as possible.” This 
precept, applied to Prince Frederick, 
resulted in his being unable to speak 
any language properly by the time 
he was four. “He had devised a jar- 
gon of Dainish and German words 
picked up indiscriminately from his 
two playmates,” wrote Elie-Francois 
Reverdil, a Swiss scholar who held 
the position of reader to the King. 
The same witness described how 
the little prince, wandering alone 
in the park of Hirschholm (a royal 
estate to the north of Copenhagen ), 
fell into the moat and _ nearly 
drowned, and how the footman who 
rescued him never dared speak of 
the incident for fear of being pun- 
ished. 

This was scarcely surprising since 
another footman had been sent to 
prison for several days for having 
closed the windows of a coach in 
which the lightly-clad little prince 
was travelling on a bitterly cold 
winter's day. On another occasion, 
the boy was found wandering alone, 
nearly naked, crying and shivering 
with cold in the streets of Copen- 
hagen—he was only three years old 
at the time. 

Johan Bulow, a Guards officer who 
subsequently became Frederick’s 
tutor, recorded in his Memoirs how 
“, .. the Prince slept with the win- 
dows wide open, on a mattress on 
the floor, with only a thin blanket to 
cover him. His diet at mealtimes 
consisted of potatoes and water. A 
footman who gave him a biscuit 
was dismissed. His feet and legs 
were covered with chilblains and, 
as he was prone to rickets, he was 


bathed in icy water three times each 
morning upon rising.” 

A letter from the Danish Foreign 
Minister A. P. Bernstorff voiced the 
general feeling of the Danish Court 
at the time: “The way in which the 
Royal Prince is being brought up,” 
he wrote, “is a cause of public con- 
cern. It is claimed that Rousseau’s 
precepts are being strictly followed. 
The Prince is free from all discipline 
and constraint; he eats when he 
feels hungry, and sleeps when he is 
tired... The fact that he quarrels 
with the playmate he has been given 
is regarded with satisfaction, and 
when they fight it is absolutely for- 
bidden to separate them. I should 
certainly not be inclined to follow 
this example, nor to educate a great 
man or a future philosopher in this 
manner. 


THE little prince was only four 
vears old when Struensee was dis- 
missed from office in 1772. His sub- 
sequent training was much more 
“normal”, but his family life was 
never happy since his father showed 
no interest in his education and his 
mother died in exile three years 
later. 

He ruled his country from 1784 
to 1839 as Frederick VI, earning the 
esteem of his people for the nobility 
of his character, his devotion to duty 
and his simple austere life. But he 
always remained a little suspicious 
and withdrawn (as children often 
are who lack parental love); and he 
was stubborn in the extreme, insist- 
ing on maintaining the Danish al- 
liance with Napoleon to the great 
detriment of his country, leading to 
the loss of Norway and general 
bankruptcy. Nonetheless, despite his 
absolutist tendencies, the Danish 
“Emile” was loved by all his people. 

Psychologists and educationalists 
continue to argue today over the 
theories of education that so upset 
the good people of Copenhagen. And 
the “free education” of our time 
which has so many points in common 
with the ideas propounded by Rous- 
seau nearly two hundred years ago 
still finds critics to oppose it. 

A proud father once said to Rous- 
seau: “I brought up my son strictly 
according to the principles of your 
Emile.” Was Rousseau right when 
he replied: “Then I am sorry for 
you Sir; for both you and your son”? 


(UNESCO) 
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When communities begin to make public Education really public, 


then schools born of community need and action will exist and grow. 
C. P. PRICE 


The Community Plans 
for Better Schools 


WeE LIVE an age of hustle and 
bustle. It is an age of strenuous 
business and social activities, men 
and women are very much engrossed 
in their own affairs, but it is a day 
in which we in the field of education 
need full cooperation in all phases 
of our school program. 

Today, education is not conceived 
as something that takes place for 
eight or twelve or any given number 
of years and is then complete. In- 
stead, education is seen as a con- 
tinuous life process, as the continu- 
ous growth of a person as he interacts 
with the life situations touching him. 
Organized education, or schooling, 
proposes to help him make more in- 
telligent selection in the life situa- 
tions he is now facing, thus con- 
tributing to more reasonable action 
as a citizen of the future. 

Education for all American chil- 
dren is not the same as education 
fitted to all American children. The 
school that offers a limited curricu- 
lum, suitable for only a portion of 
youth, is not providing education for 
all youth. The school whose teachers 
restrict their interest and kindliness 
to the more scholastically promising 
is restricting its program to a limited 
portion of a community's children. 

The curriculum —_ encompasses 
much more in learning possibilities 
than subject matter itself. The sub- 
ject is but one of the many means 
to the bigger ends of education. 
Particular teachers make the differ- 
ence between a rich classroom and 
a meager one. Teachers who feel 
the true depth of their calling, who 
place first the close human relation- 


Mr. Price is principal of Polk County High, 
School, Benton, Tennessee. 
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ships that this implies, will see to it 
that the subject will not deprive 
them of sharing with their students 
the full breadth of their experience 
and the full richness of their per- 
sonality. 

Students are more important than 
subjects. Students deserve sympathy 
—subjects do not, unless they are ail- 
ing and tottering around in an aim- 
less manner. And even then, they 
demand constructive effort rather 
than sympathy. Subject matter will 
always find resourcefulness in the 
learner, not in itself. 

On the other hand, the old saying, 
“We are teaching children, not sub- 
jects,” means little unless we answer 
the natural rejoinder, “We are teach- 
ing children WHAT?” The what is 
our curriculum problem. Teachers 
have much freedom in determining 
the nature of the subject matter 
taught; a basic textbook does not re- 
strict them. Teachers may have lit- 
tle to do with a child’s getting into 
their room, but they have a great 
responsibility for his direction once 
he is there. There is nothing of 
greater importance in the classroom 
than the individual student’s prog- 
ress. 


Ir is often assumed that school 
officials, parents, and patrons oppose 
teachers in professional matters, thus 
a barrier is created. Our strongest 
support in public education is from 
school officials, parents and patrons 
who are welcomed and consulted 
rather than excluded and suspected. 
If curricular changes are to be sound 
and misunderstandings of the lay- 
public limited, concerned teachers 
and administrators must recognize 


this educational problem, study it, 
share it, and work toward agreeable 
solutions. We must cease to side- 
step the issue because of uncertain- 
ties, for we are capable of analyzing 
our possibilities and tapping re- 
sources to make a start. We are 
better prepared than it may seem 
for educational planning. We are 
making progress; but there can be no 
progress without change, and there 
can be change without progress. 

Complacency in the classroom and 
self-satisfaction with the curriculum 
will never assure schools in Tennes- 
see the progress they need to 
achieve. Cooperative planning for 
better:schools will bring about well- 
grounded changes in the curriculum 
and make it a continuous process of 
reconstruction. There will never be 
a time when we can sit down and 
feel that our work is done. Far from 
it. Our work must continue. We 
either go forward or go backward. 
We cannot stand still. 


B UILDING unity of spirit and 
pride in cooperative effort through 
the years is not something that just 
happens. It comes rather out of a 
mutual confidence in a job well 
done; an evaluation throughout the 
community of its school program; 
through creative planning by all con- 
cerned; greater understanding of 
educational purposes, and develop- 
ment of leadership wherever lead- 
ership can be freed to advance the 
universal cause of our profession. 

If these conditions are actualities, 
individuals can truly be themselves, 
and they can share and listen to 
opinions, and can glory in the way of 
life to which we give our devotion. 

When such a state of affairs exists, 
doubts of our vision in education are 
erased, suspicions relieved, gossip 
will vanish and we can work as pro- 
fessionals. By working as profes- 
sionals we can better remedy the ills 
of mankind. 

The public is naturally uncon- 
cerned when it is uninformed. They 
are afraid of the unknown and hesi- 
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tate to share in a program that they 
do not fully understand. I believe 
it is the responsibility of every 
sehool, and all school personnel, to 
establish an effective system of good 
community relations. 

There are no simple answers to 
good community relations, but 
through cooperative effort we must 
strive to cause greater awareness 
of our educational assets and less 
concern over high taxes, since the 
children we teach, your children and 
my children, are invaluable dollar- 
wise. With the high cost of modern 
educational programs, the communi- 
ties are more interested in schools 
today than at any time in American 
history, and we must capitalize on 
this interest to develop good com- 
munity relations. 

When good community relations 
are developed and the public sees 
that they have an investment in our 
educational assets they will continue 
to insist on school programs that 
will meet the needs of present day 
youth. Today, we must accept the 
fact that the public school belongs 
to the community. 

There was a time in American ed- 
ucational history when fences phy- 
sically barred the public from 
schools. Only the economically se- 
cure were educated. There was 
not a school in every community. 
Existing schools had limited curricu- 
lums, inadequate personnel, unre- 
liable facilities and no tax support. 
In the struggle to come from behind 
the fence many new techniques in 
teaching and learning have evolved. 
We have free public education, 
schools in practically every com- 
munity or good transportation sys- 
tems, more skilled personnel, tax 
support, more modern facilities; and 
we are still improving, for each year 
schools accept more definitely their 
unique function in the community 
and the American way of life. 

Much of the credit for this over-all 
change is due to research, experi- 
mentation, and deliberation that 
have come from the teaching profes- 
sion itself; but much goes to the 
supporting public who pays the bill, 
the fellow who asks for returns on 
his investment, returns that are visi- 
bie in his children, yours and mine 
—returns in changed behavior that 
affects Tennessee, the nation, and 
the world. 
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Pustic interest in education was 
never greater; some of it is directed 
toward a positive effort to improve 
education; much of it is manifested 
in the form of anxiety concerning 
the quality of our schools. Some of 
us must assume the leadership in 
relieving this anxiety. This can be 
done by united efforts to inform 
all critics whose generalizations are 
based upon the few cases of ineffi- 
ciency that they can observe. 

When communities begin to make 
public education really public, then 
schools born of community need and 
action will exist and grow. 

On the other hand, let us not for- 
get that oftentimes where there is 
no criticism, there is no work. We 
must accept criticism, analyze it, and 
not be too quick to take offense, for 
when it is properly evaluated, criti- 
cism may tell us where we are, what 
we are doing, and where we are go- 
ing. It is entirely possible we have 
left some things undone, and we can 


not forget that constructive criticism 
is one of the most effective tools of 
modern education. 

Let us not forget that our most 
challenging opportunity and respon- 
sibility as teachers is to teach chil- 
dren, watch them grow, see them 
learn and realize inside ourselves 
that they will some day become pro- 
ductive citizens because we tried. 
We must lead children, commend 
and correct them, and place them 
above business, above industry, 
above politics, and above all the 
petty and selfish things that weaken 
and destroy a people, for through 
them, all our frustrated desires and 
ambitions are realized. Let us know 
that teachers move forward through 
children and, by the grace of Al- 
mighty God, all our faintest dreams 
become realities in them. Let us 
therefore, dedicate ourselves anew 
to the service and welfare of child- 
hood, for better schools through co- 
operative planning, with those who 
gave the children to us. 





U. S. Commissioner of Education 


Lawrence Derthick 


The TEA congratulates Dr. Law- 
rence G. Derthick on his recent ap- 
pointment as U. S. Commissioner of 
Education. 

Dr. Derthick has been superintend- 
ent of Chattanooga Public Schools 
since 1942 except during a leave of 
absence in 1948-49, to serve as Chief 





of the Education Branch, Office of 
Military Government of Bavaria. 

In Chattanooga he has helped to 
bring about extensive improvements 
in the professional services available 
and physical facilities of the school 
system. His concerns, however, have 
also been national and _ international 
in scope. As president of the American 
Association of School Administrators 
(1953-54) and as chairman of the com- 
mittee for the advancement of school 
administrators, he has traveled to all 
parts of the country for conferences and 
speeches. 

He is an advocate of what “The New 
York Times” has called, “a concept of 
school superintendents as a combina- 
tion of educational statesmen and 
planners,” with a firm belief in the 
value of teaching the fundamentals of 
learning, how to think, basic scientific 
skills and understandings; stimulating 
creative minds; promoting practice of 
good human relations at home and 
internationally; providing practice in 
good citizenship; and promoting spir- 
itual development. 

Congratulations Dr. Derthick. 
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ve» there id only one area of subject matter for education, 


and that is life in all its multitudinous ramifications. 


Democratized and Vitalized Mathematics 


ED BROWN 





Students make oral reports each week on subjects of their own selection. 
The class is divided into two sections separated by a large bulletin board. 


9 T IS FUN working together and 
discussing ways to make it easier.” 

“And I want to say that I would 
not take a million dollars for what 
! have learned about math this 
quarter.” 

“General Mathematics is not a re- 
quired subject but I think it will do 
more for me than any other subject 
I can take.” 

“Before this year I hated mathe- 
matics but now I like it.” 

These enthusiastic comments by 


Mr. BROWN teaches mathematics at Central 
High School, Chattanooga. 
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students, together with “Perfect mo- 
tivation,” from the principal, indicate 
the value of mathematics classes 
which have been modernized, de- 
mocratized, and vitalized at Central 
High School, Chattanooga. 

It is not as easy to teach this life- 
like type mathematics as to say 
“Take problems 1 through 15 on 
page 200 tomorrow.” It was simple 
then to assign, to drill, to look for 
errors in the solution, and to check 
those who got the right answers. 
Then the students used very little 
that was taught and had to return 


to their textbooks to find the way to 
solve the problem if a life situation 
calling for it arose. 

It is impossible to give a full ex- 
planation of this new procedure. It 
is difficult to convey the degree of 
interest demonstrated by students in 
the various classes. They participate 
eagerly and evaluate frequently. 
They are constantly drawing their 
problems and experiences from the 
various happenings of the day. The 
better students are supplementing 
their experience with more advanced 
work, thus opening up new mathe- 
matical horizons and areas for their 
consideration and discussion. This 
work is truly thrilling, for pupils and 
instructor engage in a cooperative in- 
structional and learning program. 


Ss OCIETY depends for _ its 
strength on relationships of people 
—in families and other groups at the 
community, state, national and inter- 
national levels. Such relationships 
provide a basis for personal security 
and happiness or unhappiness. As 
desirable social attitudes and _ be- 
havior are important objectives in 
the educational process, the indi- 
vidual pupil in math, as well as other 
classes, should be provided a maxi- 
mum opportunity for social growth. 

In a democratic group students 
have an opportunity to discuss pur- 
poses and to exercise freedom of 
choice. The teacher shares informa- 
tion and gives professional aid and 
encouragement. The teacher is in- 
tegral to the group. His praise and 
criticism are given on an objective 
rather than a personal -basis. 
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Pupils must have experience both 
in coaction and interaction. Coaction 
is most effective as a means of 
achieving mass movements or rou- 
tine relationships which are a neces- 
sary part of every instructional 
program. In interaction the exchange 
of ideas, the assumption of certain 
responsibilities for group manage- 
ment are a vital part of growth in 
becoming responsible members of a 
social group. The significant quali- 
ties of leadership—initiative, volun- 
teering, participation, and creative 
production, are fostered in our in- 
teresting classes. 


7 HE pupils are taught that mathe- 
matics is a system of ideas and not 
a collection of objects. That is, it 
is not a set of signs or a series of 
manipulative activities. They realize 
that the ideas originate from human 
needs and the figures used in the 


theory and the many-sided applica- 
tions. 

Oral reports are given by the 
members of the class one day each 
week. The reports come from news- 
paper articles or from real life ex- 
periences. We discuss the mathe- 
matics related to these reports. These 
reports are effective in acquainting 
the pupils with the world and nation 
in which they live and will earn a 
livelihood. They understand that 
mathematics is directly related to 
everything they do. This type of in- 
struction teaches an alertness so that 
each one can understand and recog- 
nize the mathematics related to each 
report or printed page. Each student 
is encouraged to give the report so 
that the ideas will be paramount 
rather than reciting from memory 
or calling words without meaning. 

An unusual project in our mathe- 
matics classes is a class pay-roll. 





Class committees work on book work corrections and promotion suggestions. 


solution of the problem are merely 
tools with which to work. Mathe- 
matics may illustrate size, speed, dis- 
tance, ratio, proportion, relations, 
and other features. 

We subscribe to the philosophy in 
mathematics that there is only one 
area of subject matter for education, 
and that is life in all its multitu- 
dinous ramifications, There is en- 
tirely too much teaching of mathe- 
matics in the “inert” abstract, from 
which nothing follows. Our pur- 
pose is to emphasize the significant 
inter-relationships of mathematical 
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Each member keeps a daily pay-roll. 
When the roll is called each day 
pupils are asked to record $9.02 
basic pay for the day in their pay- 
rolls for each student who is present. 
When a pupil is absent no money is 
given for that day. The basic pay 
represents a pupils potential worth 
for his presence and basic qualifica- 
tions achieved to date. That is a 
grade of 70. Extra credits are 
given as the group may agree. These 
are for oral reports, textbook work, 
group board work, payrolls, super- 
vised study work, mathematics note 


books, etc. The extra-credit, or 
bonus, dollars are given as follows: 
A—$5, B—$4, C plus—$3, C minus 
—$2, D—$1. Standards are consid- 
ered often. Self evaluation as well 
as evaluation of others becomes one 
of our strongest motivating factors. 

Each Friday, after the roll has 
been called, all remaining credits are 
entered and the weekly payroll is 
ready for completion. (Entering 
credits properly from dictation trains 
for accuracy and organization.) Cal- 
culations are made for each pupil, 
showing gross pay, income taxes, So- 
cial Security, and the net earnings. 
Various ways are used for checking 
accuracy as, totals against sums, 
casting out 9's, rechecking. This 
serves in caring for individual dif- 
ferences of pupils. Students have 
a part in evaluating payrolls and at 
times the totals are not the same. 
Accuracy, speed, and understanding 
of ideas have greatly improved. : 

Students in the mathematics 
classes are studying means of ex- 
pending our income. Some of these 
are interest, installment buying, 
rents, discounts. 

Do not be misled into thinking 
we have discarded the textbook. Far 
from this. The text is used as a 
mathematics source book, a guide 
where we look for facts, rules, skills 
and methods. The assigned work 
from the text is done at the super- 
vised study period or at home. The 
pupils’ skills and methods are often 
tested on the blackboard as well as 
in written and oral tests. Some pu- 
pils require more corrections and 
drills on the four fundamentals than 
others. A variety of interests re- 
lieves the monotony. 

We have tried in this article to 
deal with the fundamental ideas 
rather than manipulative exercises. 
Our course has a mixture of ideas 
and mathematical appreciation on 
one hand and the development of 
technical skills on the other. In 
evaluating our present progress in 
the teaching of mathematics through 
democratized methods we take into 
consideration that the pupils are 
happy in their work and believe they 
are learning something worth while 
for use now, and later in life. 

When students see mathematics as 
purposeful and meaningful they en- 
joy their work. 





CIVIC LOTTERIES 


Are these practices typical? 


AMELIA JO WIER 


TAKE A CHANCE on a bike!” 
“Buy a chance on an_air-condi- 
tioner!” “Buy a chance on a fruit- 
cake!” These are the cries of chil- 
dren in school money-raising ac- 
tivities. 

“Learn this poem; you might even 
win $35,000 for being able to recite 
it.” “You might win $650,000 for 
knowing the title of the ship, the 
Bonhomme Richard.” This is a 
teacher’s motivation. What has be- 
come of that old ideal of the values 
of learning for its own sake! 

And the lottery goes on, round and 
round and among the school chil- 
dren, in grades and in high school, 
fostered by the adults. How can 
we hope to explain the first faint 
glimmerings of such big words as 
ethics, honesty, scruples, to our stu- 
dents while setting an example of 
absence of genuine integrity in all 
our dealings? The adults are ever 
the models of behavior. 

Gambling? Of course, in a rela- 
tive way, all of life is indeed a gam- 
ble. The farmer does take a chance 
on the weather in all its sudden 
changes; the merchant, the banker, 
the industrialist, even the teacher— 
all must take their chances on eco- 
nomic conditions. But the now 
prevalent practice of selling a bit of 
worthless cardboard for a dime or a 
quarter with the hope of winning a 
greater sum, or a bicycle, or an 
automobile, is an artificial risk, 
known as lottery. One may as well 
have the youngsters go out to sell 
other lottery tickets or bet on the 
races in order to raise money for 
their school projects. 


As a newcomer to a county high 
school in a town of about three 
thousand people, I have had a num- 
ber of surprises in this respect. One 
morning various faculty members 
were busily running little printed 
squares off on the ditto machine and 
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cutting them apart. “What's all 
this?” I inquired. 

“Chances on the bike,” one said. 

“The junior class every year col- 
lects the Blue Horse wrappers from 
notebook paper and gets a free bi- 
cycle. Then the seniors sell chances 
at a quarter apiece to see who will 
get it. That money helps pay for 
their trip to Washington.” Silent, 
shocked, I walked away, exceedingly 
sorrowful at the way of the world. : 

Here, a few weeks later, I had 
almost succeeded in bringing a some- 
what unruly ninth grade home room 
(which meets for only half an hour 
daily) into a semblance of readiness 
for intellectual order. Since they 
had found it so difficult to mem- 
orize a short Psalm, and part of 
America, the Beautiful, we were 
busy and somewhat eager in learn- 
ing some light quatrains. A few had 
already stood to recite. Suddenly 
the period was interrupted by a 
summons of the whole freshman 
class to the auditorium. 

The principal went forward and 
explained. “The Lions Club is sell- 
ing chances on an air-conditioner.” 

As he returned, the children filing 
out, bells ringing for the other 
classes, some of us newcomers asked 
just how the money went for the 
queen. “Some of it goes to pay an 
additional sum of about $2,000 on 
the coach’s salary, some for bank 
equipment, some for the sight con- 
servation program. The lucky num- 
ber wins the air-conditioner.” That 
would have been a little too much 
to attempt to make clear to my 
ninth graders, since I could not see 
it at all myself! Fortunately, a senior 
class was already on hand in the 
room for a test. Thus it goes: tele- 
vision contests with extravagant give 
away money to those who just hap- 
pen to know what is asked, however 
trifling, or however considerable the 
matter; mendicant civic clubs asking 





deviously for money for “Good 


Causes”; school girls and boys ped- 
dling peanuts or greeting cards to 
collect a few cents to help pay for 
their trip to the Capitol. 


Many people have said, or felt, 
that it would be better to give direct- 
ly to the cause. Why not have large 
containers, or quart jars well labeled, 
in stores and banks, for people to 
contribute voluntarily and directly to 
help the youngsters buy band uni- 
forms, or pay their bus fare to Wash- 
ington, or, indeed, for the supplement 
to the salary of the coach. Let it be 
open and above-board! Who really 
thinks that the act of going about 
begging or selling chances fosters 
any civic mindedness on the part of 
the youngsters? 

Few parents would send _ their 
youngsters out to sell parimutuel 
tickets, or allow roulette wheels in 
the recreation centers. Some states 
outlaw lotteries. But this goes on: 
“Buy a chance on our queen: you 
may get the free prize!” “Buy a 
chance on the bicycle. Only twenty- 
five cents! We want to go on that 
trip, you know!” Only ten cents for 
this worthless half of paper for a 
worthy cause. 

THE TENNESSEE TEACHER (Novem- 
ber 1956, page 10) quotes the code 
of ethics adopted by the Representa- 
tive Assembly in January 1943. I 
underscore these parts: 

“I accept the obligation of making 
my school a living example of a 
democratic institution ... .” (Article 
II, Section 1) 

“I believe in the dignity of my pro- 
fession and in the value of my serv- 
ices to society.” (Article — III, 
Section 1) 

“T will, in all relations with other 
members of my profession, practice 
honesty and integrity.’ (Article III, 
Section 9) (That needs no qualify- 
ing phrase: we need to practice hon- 
esty and integrity with the entire 
world, not only with other members 
of our professions. ) 

At the top of that page but not in 
the code, one is reminded of a teach- 
ers need of “loyalty to the canon 
of your disciplines.” In that loyalty 
to the canon of my discipline in 
honesty and integrity in all places, 
in my belief in the dignity of my 
profession, I speak out against civic 
lotteries in school activities. 


THE TENNESSEE TEACHER 
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‘“Let’s Have a Newspaper!” 


W hy don’t we make a newspaper 
like the high school paper?” asked 
Durward, a fifth grader. 

“Oh, let’s do!” chorused several 
children. 

“It would be fun! We could write 
things!” exclaimed Pat. 

“But how would we get the money 
to start?” remarked practical minded 
Kenneth. 

Such enthusiasm doesn’t come to a 
classroom every day. This was an 
opportunity. The children and the 
teacher began a search for informa- 
tion and materials. A free booklet, 
“How to Print and Publish a Mimeo- 
graphed School Newspaper,” pub- 
lished by A. B. Dick Co. proved 
valuable. From it the children and 
teacher learned how to make lay- 
out sheets, how to arrange and bal- 
ance a page, how to compose head- 
lines, and how to write news items. 

The paper was named by popular 
vote of the grade school, The Golden 
Eagle. 

Advertising space, ranging from 
fifty cents to one dollar, helped 
finance the first issue. Many inter- 
ested and generous parents contri- 
buted gifts of five to ten dollars. 
Pupils arranged to print the first 
issue but because of the expense, 
they mimeographed later issues. At 
the end of the first year of publica- 
tion The Golden Eagle paid all bills, 
owned valuable equipment, and had 
fifty dollars in the bank. 

As the paper became self-support- 
ing the personnel discontinued ad- 
vertising. They preferred to use the 
space for contributions from more 
pupils. 


The Staff 


The teacher appoints the staff 
which includes an editor-in-chief, 
an assistant editor, a business man- 
ager, a circulation manager, a printer 
who operates the machine, an artist, 
five staff assistants and reporters 
(changed periodically to give every 
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member some experience), student 
advisor (last year’s editor in chief). 

Children from grades one through 
six send news items and original 
stories and poems to the editor's 
office. The editor has his editor’s 
desk in the classroom. Many of the 
teachers plan the contributions from 
their pupils as parts of the language 
arts lessons. The editor and his 
assistant read, edit, and choose what 
they want to use. 

The business manager does all 
ordering of supplies, checking of in- 
voices and bills. He deposits sales 
money in the bank which is in walk- 
ing distance of the school. The edi- 
tor signs and endorses all checks and 
approves all expenditures. 

After pupils choose and edit arti- 
cles, they send them to the typist 
who does the typing in columns for 
the layout sheet. They leave spaces 
for hand cutting and headlines, titles 
and pictures. They cut a stencil 
exactly as arranged on the layout 
sheets. They then place the stencils 


on the drawing board and cut the 
headlines, titles, and pictures. 

The printer, the teacher, the edi- 
tor and some of the staff stay after 
school and run off the mimeograph 
copies. The printer operates the 
machine. The teacher helps only 
when needed. The next day the 
class meets in the cafeteria and as- 
sembles, checks, and staples the 
pages. The student advisor and the 
editors supervise this activity. 

The children set up a newstand 
in the hall and sell the papers. They 
are entirely responsible for the 
money, its counting and checking. 

Each member of the class makes 
out a deposit slip. The business 
manager takes one of the deposit 
slips to the bank with the money. 
So far, the bank has not found an 
error in their counting. 

The paper now makes a small 
profit on each issue. 





Miss McCaRLEY is a fifth grade teacher at White- 
haven School. 


Cooky Day 


JEAN M. STANSBERRY 


Cooky Day! Cooky Day! This 
scrawled across the top of J. E.’s 
arithmetic paper showed how he 
felt about this day. Not that it 
had kept his mind off his arith- 
metic, because his day’s lesson in- 
volved his finding the number of 
times the cooky recipe must be used 
in order to give each child four 
cookies. He then had to multiply 
each of the ingredients used by 
that number. Fractions had never 
meant much to him before, but he 
found that it was not too hard to 
find four times one and one-fourth 
cups of flour. The meaning of frac- 
tions became more clear later when 





Mrs. STANSBERRY is a fourth grade teacher at 
Bearden Elementary School, Knoxville. 


four mothers each brought a bow! 
of dough which had to be divided 
so that six table groups could share 
it equally. He found that he could 
remember how many teaspoons were 
in a tablespoon and how many table- 
spoons were in a cup when he helped 
to measure and count them out, us- 
ing colored plastic spoons. 

All of this was part of a project 
in a fourth grade at Bearden Ele- 
mentary School, Knoxville, Tennes- 
see, to provide some experience 
which would make skill subjects 
more meaningful. Since the “Room 
Mothers” give the class a party be- 
fore the Christmas holidays, we de- 
cided this time to let the children 

(Continued on Page 31) 









The Teacher’s Bookshelf 


LOUISE MEREDITH 


SUPERVISOR, INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS AND LIBRARIES 
STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


for younger readers 


Believe and Make-Believe, by Sprague 
Mitchell and Irma Simonton Black. Illus- 
trated by Ayala Gordon. Dutton, 1956. 
$3.00. Grades 1-5. A delightful collec- 
tion of stories and verse that will appeal 
to young children. 


The Elephant and the Flea, by Alain. 
Illustrated by the author. Whittlesey, 
1956. $2.00. Grades 1-2. Delightfully 
humorous ‘story with a surprise ending 
of an elephant’s efforts to rid himself 
of a bothersome flea. Illustrations are 
large and bold. 


Nora Kramer’s Storybook For Fives and 
Sixes, by Nora Kramer. Illustrated by 
Beth and Joe Krush. Messner, 1956. 
$2.95. Grades 1-4. A selection of stories 
and poems to fit the tastes and interests 
of children from five to six. Every se- 
lection has been tested with the pre- 
ferences of actual children in this age 
group. 


Picture Book of the Sea, by Jerome S. 
Meyer. Illustrated by Richard Floethe. 
Lothrop, 1956. $2.50. Grades 2-5. An 
interesting and informative new book 
that answers many questions, 


Sitting Bull; Dakota Boy, by Augusta 
Stevenson. Illustrated by Harry H. Lees. 
Bobbs, 1956. $1.75. Grades 3-6. Sitting 
Bull’s childhood adventures with griz- 
zlies, buffalo and enemy tribes _pre- 
pared him to become the great leader 
of the Sioux against the white man. 


Three Little Animals, by Margaret Wise 
Brown. Illustrated by Garth Williams. 
Harper, 1956. $2.50. Grades 1-2. An 
enchanting book about three little an- 
imals who visit the city. 


To Church We Go, by Robbie Trent. 
Illustrated by Elizabeth O. Jones. Fol- 
lett, 1956, $2.00. Grades 2-4. In simple 
language the author describes the ex- 
periences children have at church and 
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shows the significance of religion in 
daily living. Beautiful illustrations. 


The Wizard In The Well, by Harry Behn. 
Illustrated by the author. Harcourt, 
1956. $2.25. Grades 2-5. Delightful 
book of poetry, including lovely na- 
ture lyrices and poems that children 
will love. 


for older readers 


The American Revolution, by Bruce Lan- 
caster. Illustrated by Lee F. Ames. 
Garden City, 1956. $2.00. Grades 4-7. 
A vivid account of the American Revolu- 
tion and Mr. Ames’ illustrations add 
dramatic action to the text. 


The Decisive Battle of Nashville, by 
Stanley F. Horn. Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Press, 1956. $3.00. Grades 7-12. 
Develops and supports the theory that 
the battle fought on December 15-16, 
1864 was the decisive battle of the 
Civil War. A helpful feature of this 
book is that it identifies the land- 
marks of the battlefield in terms of 
present-day streets, roads and homes. 


Ethan Allen and the Green Mountain 
Boys, by Slater Brown. Illustrated by 
William Moyers. Random, 1956. $1.50. 
Grades 4-7. This great American known 
as the leader of the Green Mountain 
Boys who captured Fort Ticonderoga, 
spent his life battling for justice and in- 
dependence. 


The Helicopter Book, by Henry B. Lent. 
Illustrated with photographs. Macmillan, 
1956. $2.75. Grades 5-8. The whole 
story of helicopters—the history, pro- 
duction, operation and use. Concludes 
with a number of thrilling accounts 
of helicopters at work. 


The Life of Winston Churchill, by Leon- 
ard Wibberley. Farrar, 1956. $3.00. 
Grades. 7-12. The colorful childhood of 
Churchill, his school years and adven- 


tures on battle fronts make exciting 
reading. 


Lone Hunt, by William O. Steele. Ilus- 
trated by Paul Galdone. Harcourt, 1956. 
$2.75. Grades 5-7. Excellent story of 
the 1800’s in the Cumberland Moun- 
tains in which Yancey kills the old 
buffalo bull, in the last great hunt, and 
faces the death of his hound like a 
man. 


Mr. Justice Holmes, by Clara Ingram 
Judson. Illustrated by Robert Todd. Fol- 
lett, 1956. Grades 5-9. Story of an out- 
standing American who was lawyer, 
lecturer, author, professor, and _ finally 
Associate Justice of the U. S. Supreme 
Court. 


This Way, Delight: A Book of Poetry for 
the Young, by Herbert Read. Illustrated 
by Juliet Kepes. Pantheon, 1956. $3.50. 
Grades 7-12. The editor of this anthol- 
ogy of poetry has chosen as keynote 
for his selection the word “delight.” His 
aim is to introduce young readers to 
poetry whose inspiration is within the 
realm of their experience. 


Trailblazer of the Seas: Matthew Fon- 
taine Maury, by Jean Latham. Houghton, 
1956. $2.75. Grades 6-9. Inspiring biog- 
raphy of Matthew Fontaine Maury, a 
man with the courage to fight for his 


ideas. 


Wide Horizon, by Loula Grace Erdman. 
Dodd, 1956. $3.00. Grades 7-12. Pio- 
neering days in the Texas Panhandle is 
the background for a strong and warm 
story of timid Katie who takes over the 
household when her mother is called 


away. 


The Wonderful World of Archaeology, 
by Ronald Jessup. Art by Norman Bat- 
tershill and Kenneth Symonds. Garden 
City, 1956. $2.95. Grades 4-7. Story of 
man’s history from earliest times, and 
the excitement of exploration into tem- 
ples, tombs, and cities of long ago. 
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New! 
WI? Laderature for High Schools 


A top-notch literature program into which has been built a pro- 


LITERATURE gram for developing and extending reading skills. 


OF ADVENTURE ; 
Dramatic in appearance and thoroughly readable, these books 


are ideally suited to promote enjoyment in good reading. Teachers’ 


LITERATURE 
OF ACHIEVEMENT Handbooks. 
LITERATURE Send for full information. 
ee GINN AND COMPANY 165 Luckie St., N.W. 
Atlanta 3, Ga. 
LITERATURE 
OF ENGLAND Represented by Thomas M. Woodson, P. O. Box 246, Nashville Tenn., and John T. Burrus, 


P. O. Box 118, Franklin, Tenn. 














ALLYN AND BACON PRESENTS: 


NEW TENNESSEE LISTINGS IN HIGH SCHOOL MATHEMATICS 


Edgerton and Carpenter: 
ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA, !|957 Edition 
(Revised by Myron R. White) 
INTERMEDIATE ALGEBRA 


Stein: REFRESHER ARITHMETIC, 1957 Edition 


Avery: PLANE GEOMETRY 
SOLID GEOMETRY 


Lennes-Sutton: ECONOMIC MATHEMATICS 


Each book is outstanding for its thorough treatment of fundamentals, 
simple vocabulary, excellent organization in problem solving—teachable in 
every respect. 


Teaching aids—teachers' manuals, workbooks, and testing materials—are 
furnished free to teachers. 


ALLYN and BACON, Inc. 18! Peachtree Street, N.E., Atlanta 3 


THOMAS R. GREGORY—State Representatives—WILLIAM R. BLACK 
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NEW! DRESS 

State Adopted 
Modern approach to clothing 
for high school girls! Shows 
how to make clothes . . also 
how to shop wisely and well. 
Emphasizes social poise and 
careful budgeting. Over 600 of 
the newest illustrations for 
girls. Written in simple, di- 
rect language.—Oerke 


HOMEMAKING FOR a 


TEENAGERS 

State Adopted 
A family centered approach to 
the study of homemaking at 
the early teen age level. Im- 
parts an awareness of the 
tremendous value of good home 
life for an individual. Deals 
with the realities of life—the 
problems and joys of both the 
present and the future. Includes such im- 
portant subjects as: Your Job As Big 
Brother or Sister; Housekeeping Is Part of 
Homemaking, Good Grooming for Good 
Looks; and Polish Up Your Personality. 
More than 350 illustrations—McDermott & 
Nicholas 








INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


WOODWORKING 

State Adopted 
Covers the make up of de- 
sign including lines, shapes, 
mass tone, texture and color. 
Every procedure is covered 
step-by-step from _ selecting 
the rough stock to finishing 
the project. All varieties of 
hand tools and simple ma- 
chine work are explained 
and illustrated with 508 excellent diagrams 
and photographs.—Feirer 


ART FOR YOUNG AMERICA 
State Adopted 

Text and reference book for beginning high 

school art classes, home economics classes 

and others where art is taught. May serve 

as a basic text for the general art course 

and reading material for English and his- 

tory classes. Emphasis is on appreciative 

art activities, but includes also many sug- 

gestions for creative art activities. 

NICHOLAS 

State Adopted: 

Advanced Woodwork & Furniture Making— 
Feirer 

Applied Leathercraft—Groneman 

Arithmetic for Printers—Auble 

Art of Bricklaying—Ray 

Art of Tile Setting—Carls & Wines 

Basic Bench-Metal Practice—Giachino & 
Feirer 

Beginning Mechanical Drawing—Roberts 

Beginning Problems in Mechanical Drawing 
—Bennett 

Carpentry—Griffith & Cox 

Creative Ceramics—Lester 

Exploring Automechanics—Glenn 

Hand-Made Jewelry—Emerson 

Industrial Arts Electricity—Lush & Engle 

Making Things of Plastic—Edwards 

Meal Planning and Table Service—McLean 

Mechanical Drawing for Beginners—Bailey 

Mechanical Drawing Problems—Bers & 
Kronquist 

Metalcraft & Jewelry—Kronquist 

Modern Metalcraft—Feirer 

Pottery Without a Wheel—Tyler 

Practice of Printing—Polk 

Problems in Architectural Drawing—Elwood 

Sheet-Metal Pattern Drafting—Daugherty 

Tailoring Suits the Professional Way— 
Poulin 

Upholstering Home Furniture—Pope 

Weaving You Can Do—Allen 


NEW! PAPER FIGURES 

Photographs throughout the book show how 

to make human and animal forms of paper, 

many with moving heads, arms and legs. 

Detailed drawings, simply written instruc- 

tions. Suggestions for the children that are 

basic for classroom use.—Pauli & Mitzit 

ADVANCED WOODWORKING WORKBOOK 
—Feirer 

CHILDREN’S ART EDUCATION—Knudsen 
& Christensen 

— ADOLESCENT ART EDUCATION— 


CHAS. A. BENNETT CO., Inc. 


7046 Duroc Bidg., Peoria, Mlinois 
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BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, INC. 
Don C. Kennon 
The Gilmore Apartments 
Memphis, Tennessee 


ECONOMY COMPANY, THE 
Allan B. Webb 
290 Spring Street, N. W. 
Atlanta, Georgia 


FOLLETT PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Leonard Sims, Jr. 
2836 Kenway Road 
Nashville, Tennessee 


GINN.& COMPANY 
Thomas M. Woodson 
Post Office Box 246 
Nashville, Tennessee 


John Burrus 
Post Office Box 118 
Franklin, Tennessee 


GREGG PUBLISHING DIVISION OF 


McGRAW-HILL COMPANY 
Charles B. Harrington 
2020 Sherwood Drive 
Humboldt, Tennessee 


HARCOURT BRACE & COMPANY 
William H. Hunter 
Nashville Pike 


Gallatin, Tennessee 


HARLOW PUBLISHING CORP. 


M. E. Irby 
2821 Bransford Avenue 
Nashville 4, Tennessee 


HARR WAGNER PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


Sam Long 
707 Browder Street 
Dallas, Texas 


HEATH & COMPANY, D. C. 


W. T. Stevens, Jr. 
Post Office Box 371 
Murfreesboro, Tennessee 


Charles S. Fincher, Jr. 
403 Madison Avenue, North 
Eatonton, Georgia 


HOLT & COMPANY, HENRY 


John D. Kennedy 
512 Spruce Street 
High Point, North Carolina 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


James T. Richardson, Jr. 
R..F. D. £2 
Erin, Tennessee 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


T. A. Passons 
Post Office Box 329 
Sparta, Tennessee 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS, INC. 
Polk E. Moore 
38705 Meadowbrook 
Nashville, Tennessee 


LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, J. B. 
J. Minor Stuart 
Dickson, Tennessee 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 
B. B. McMahan 
Manchester, Tennessee 


MACMILLAN COMPANY, THE 
A. Raymond Dixon 
Post Office Box 206 
Trenton, Tennessee 


W. S. Harrell 
587 Capistrana Place 
Decatur, Georgia 


McGRAW-HILL COMPANY 
Richard Sandidge 
2464 Jordan Terrace, N. E. 
Atlanta 6, Georgia 


MERRILL COMPANY, CHARLES E. 
Browder R. Means 
4309 Signal Hill 
Nashville, Tennessee 


NOBLE & NOBLE PUBLISHERS, INC. 


Ben M. Ray 
1409 17th Way, S. W. 
Birmingham, Alabama 


PRENTICE HALL, INC. 
Jerry L. Burns 
5104 Mason Road 
Memphis, Tennessee 


RAND-McNALLY COMPANY 
A. Dale Williams 
2911 Macy Street 
Jackson, Mississippi 


ROW, PETERSON & COMPANY 
J. Lewis Doran 
411 Lone Oak Road 
Nashville 12, Tennessee 
Theron O. Anglin 
2287 Parkridge Crescent 
Chamblee, Georgia 


SCOTT, FORESMAN & COMPANY 
J. H. Robey 
2140 Capers Avenue 
Nashville, Tennessee 
William G. Boyd 
2218 Crestmoor Road 
Nashville 12, Tennessee 


SCRIBNER’S SONS, CHARLES 
Tillman H. Phillips 
Cookeville, Tennessee 
Jack J. Brent 
Post Office Box 339 
Murfreesboro, Tennessee 
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SEALE & COMPANY, E. C. 
E. C. Seale 
1031 North Pennsylvania Street 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
Jack W. Draper 
14305 Gray Oaks Drive 
Nashville 4, Tennessee 


Joe H. Little, Jr. 
3700 Rosemont Avenue 
Nashville 12, Tennessee 


SINGER COMPANY, THE L. W. 
Chester Parham 
Post Office Box 351 
Jackson, Tennessee 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 

Walter H. Greenwood 

326 Dixie Avenue 

Cookeville, Tennessee 


WEBSTER COMPANY 
W. H. Garrett 
Post Office Box 25 
Charlotte, Tennessee 


WINSTON COMPANY, THE JOHN C. 
Tom Towry 
209 North Main Avenue 
Fayetteville, Tennessee 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
Cecil R. James 
Greenfield, Tennessee 


New Manager 
American Book Company 
Mr. Arthur A. Streng has been ap- 

pointed manager of the Cincinnati Di- 
vision of the American Book Company. 
Mr. Streng is a graduate of Baldwin- 
Wallace College. 

He has been associated with the Ameri- 
can Book Company since 1935, as agent 
in Ohio, and for the past three years as 
manager of the Cincinnati Division in 
charge of the Dallas office. 


MAKE MONEY WRITING 


»» Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to 
make money writing. Hundreds now mak- 
ing money every day on short paragraphs. 
I tell you what to write, where and how 
to sell; and supply big list of editors who 
buy from beginners. Lots of small checks 
in a hurry bring cash that adds up quickly. 
No tedious study. Write to sell, right away. 
Send for free facts. BENSON BARRETT, 
Dept. 160-A, 7464 Clark St., Chicago 26, Ill. 
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General Assembly 


(Continued from page 7) 


for expenditure, from unappropriated 
funds in the treasury, we ought to 
subtract $25,000,000 from the sum of 
$35,502,780.63 mentioned earlier. 

“It might seem at first glance that 
this tremendous amount of money is 
available for increased appropriations 
for services, salaries, etc. However, we 
do not see surplus funds as being avail- 
able for salaries and operating expenses 
that will recur annually, but rather for 
capital improvements and as a cushion 
in the event of a sudden decline in 
state revenue. .... # 


Budget Director’s Opinion 


Mr. Edward J. Boling, Director of 
the Budget for Tennessee, has stated 
his position concerning our program. 
Mr. Boling said that he was in agree- 
ment with the policy statement on 
the need for an operating capital as 
initiated by the Legislative Council 
Committee. He has given also his 
opinion on any surplus above that 
needed for an operating capital go- 


ing into current appropriations for ’ 


recurring expenses such as salaries. 
We quote from Mr. Boling: 
“Financing of State programs in this 
manner is not acceptable because it 
forces one of two situations either of 
which is intolerable. If the operation 
of state government during the 1957-59 
biennium is not carried on within a 
balanced budget, which means _ that 
revenues equal or exceed expenditures, 
it then becomes necessary to curtail 
services for the 1959-61 biennium by 
reducing salaries, etc. If it is consid- 
ered unwise to reduce state programs, 
the alternative is providing new or 
increased taxes to make available the 


necessary revenues to continue the 
services. 

“This situation comes about simply 
because revenues increase only as our 
economy improves, while our expendi- 
tures are contingent on such factors as 
increased school enrollment, etc., sur- 
pluses are not available each year but 
wages and salaries along with other 
operational expenses are recurrent and 


must be met.” 


Mr. Boling’s opinion concerning 
the possibilities of a pay raise for 
teachers from state sources is as fol- 
lows: 

“I think that the state can provide 
a pay increase for teachers from the 
present sources of revenue. I do not 
see, however, that it is possible to 
provide as much as you are requesting. 
The amount of increase which can be 
made has not been definitely deter- 
mined. I feel sure that Governor 
Clement will make a statement on this 
matter recommending as much increase 
as the current sources of revenue will 
permit.” 


The Commissioner of 
Education Recommends 


Quill E. Cope, State Commissioner 
of Education, made the following 
statement: 


“IT shall recommend to Governor 
Clement that sufficient funds be pro- 
vided to maintain the present founda- 
tion school program. This will require 
additional money from grades one 
through the university because of in- 
creasing enrollments and other factors. 
I shall also recommend that teachers’ 
salaries be increased as much as cur- 
rent sources of revenue will allow.” 





1950 LeVeque-Lincoln Tower 
Columbus 15, Ohio 





TEACHERS PLACEMENT SERVICE 
Nation-Wide 


We have calls continuously from every section of the country for teachers. If you 
need a position now or for 1957-58 or want a better one, we can get it for you. 


Member National Association Teachers Agencies 


Vernon M. Riegel, Mgr. 
Phone: CApital 4-2882 











~~ Harlow Publishing Corp. 


Oklahoma City—Chattanooga 

















Official-list mathematics teats 
lined by 


Mae Jennessee Jeathook Commission Four 











Beginning July 1, 1957 ® Ending June 30, 1962 ® Published by the American Book Company 
UPTON-FULLER ALGEBRA AND ITS USE PLANE GEOMETRY 
ARITHMETICS Book 1 « Book 2 SOLID GEOMETRY 
Textbooks—Grades 3 through 8 Grove, Mullikin, and Grove Shute, Shirk, and Porter 
Workbooks—Arithmetic Workshop Teacher’s Manual and Key (in a new 1957 edition) 
Books 1 through 8 
Teacher's Guides @ Keys Answers available bound in the Teacher’s Manual and Key 


Course of study wall chart 
Answers available bound in the 
texts or in separate pamphlets 


texts or in separate pamphlets 


Unique “write-think” examples help stu- The complete proofs with reasons in full 
Increased understanding of arithmetic dents understand the why as well as the for each theorem and many corollaries 
is attained through a strong emphasis how of algebraic procedures. A strong em- help students as they study alone. The 
on number relationships and a practical phasis on the practical maintains interest many exercises and tests are diverse, prac- 
approach to problem solving. while abundant exercises develop skill. tical, and graded as to difficulty. 





American Book Company 300 Pike Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio ) 











Congratulations 


The fine driving records of the Tennessee , 
Teachers have made it possible for the : 
Horace Mann Insurance Companies to maintain 
their low rates on Automobile Insurance even 





though many other companies have been forced 1 
to raise their rates as announced by the | 
State of Tennessee Insurance Commissioner. , 


oOrace TEA WELFARE SERVICE Hl 
W. O. Evers, State Mgr. 

Man 321 7th Avenue, North h 

! MIN, Nashville, Tennessee . 
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Governor Frank Clement’s 
Opinion 

The Governor has stated publicly 
that he has no desire to pass on to 
his successor any unnecessarily large 
surplus but that he prefers to use 
all the money he can during his own 
administration. It is believed that 
the Governor will recommend as 
much increase in appropriations for 
education as present sources of reve- 
nue will permit. He has not stated 
as yet what he thinks can be done 
for teachers’ salaries. 


Conclusion 


The only conclusion that can be 
reached from the above statements is 
that most people directly concerned 
with our program agree that some- 
thing should be done to maintain the 
present school program and to im- 
prove teachers’ salaries. The only 
question seems to be the matter of 
how much can be done. 


We shall continue in our efforts to 
convince the public and “the pow- 
ers that be” that what we are asking 
should be made available. 


@eYyvay 
Audio-Visual Aids 


DOROTHEA PELLETT 


Avup10-VisuAL CONSULTANT 
PuBLic SCHOOLS, TOPEKA, KANSAS 


Films mentioned are recently released 
l6mm, black-and-white, unless color is 
stated, and may be secured from your 
regular rental service or from listed pro- 
ducers. 


W onps can suggest, but these films must 
show and speak for themselves. When you 
develop with your class the specific pur- 
poses for study practically no one is free 
not to learn. The same film may be used 
repeatedly with the same students when 
they discover new reasons for looking, 
listening, and thinking. If you select 
quality films for your class you may help 
your students select with good taste for 
themselves. 


® Fortunate ones saw on television the 
hour-long Our Mr. Sun produced for the 
telephone companies. Fortunately for us 
all, the Company plans to release a shorter 
version for schools, retaining the excel- 
lence of the color original which every 
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Yes, this old eye chart, read at 20 feet, is not an adequate test 
of vision for school achievement. Most school tasks are per- 
formed within an arm’s length and require abilities which 
cannot be tested by the 20/20 standard, and it has been proven 


that good learning and good vision go hand-in hand. 


Free for the asking are two pamphlets which may help you 
help some of your students. A card or letter to the address at the 
bottom of the page, giving your name, address, school and grade, 
will bring you— 


TEACHERS’ GUIDE TO VISUAL PROBLEMS 
and 
DO YOU KNOW THESE FACTS ABOUT VISION 
AND SCHOOL ACHIEVEMENT? 
PS: In some locations we can arrange a visual screening of your class or school 


supervised by local Optometrists and, of course, there is no obligation. Such screenings 
are conducted free as a public service to education. 


SS es 6) @) is a eS So a 





2012 STERICK BLDG. «+ MEMPHIS 3 



























You caN PUBLISH: 
[YOUR BOOK: 


@ Free brochure tells how we published 2000 books for © 
@ authors. Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. STM 
© EXPOSITION PRESS / 386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 @ 





Everything's New at 
DINKLER HOTELS 





THE DINKLER PLAZA 
Atlanta 


THE DINKLER-TUTWILER 
Birmingham 
THE DINKLER-JEFFERSON DAVIS 
Montgomery 
THE DINKLER-ANDREW JACKSON 
Nashville 
THE ST. CHARLES 


New Orleans 


Teletype Service 
to all Dinkler Hotels 


DINKLER 


HOTE te 


CARLING DINKLER, President 


CARLING DINKLER, JR., Vice President 





Scientifically er the 
achievement of a pupil, class 
or school 


é 
\ GRAY-VOTAW-ROGERS 


\General Achievement Tests 
for grades 1-9 










A 
(FUNDAMENTALS 


EVALUATION TEST 
for grades 9-12 


ae oe & 
FEI 
4 
FUNDAMENTALS 


EVALUATION 
TEST 


THE STECK COMPANY 
Publishers 


Dept. G-2 Austin, Texas 











science teacher must have urged his stu- 
dents to view. We saw what Our Mr. Sun 
has meant to people, from the primitive’s 
object of worship to the research scientist’s 
enigma. We saw some of the data man’s 
mind and tools have put together up to 
now. To impress students that a lifetime's 
important work remains for them, the 
film suggested such unsolved mysteries 
as the reasons for sun spots and solar 
prominences and their behavior, how a 
green leaf uses sunlight, how to use the 
“sun-wafers” in the seas to feed the 
world’s booming population, or how to 
harness inexpensively the sun’s great en- 
ergy. It’s a film to remember and to 
see again for social studies classes, too. 
Here they will meet problems they must 
consider. English classes may study the 
film’s structure, its transitions, tempo, and 
mood contrasts, choice of symbols, handling 
of scientific terms and picture devices 
which translate Our Mr. Sun to a “lay” 
audience. 

Educational film producers, in addition 
to their original work, select and make 
available, television subjects which their 
experience leads them to consider valuable 
to you. They also release for televising 
some of their films regularly used in 
schools, making more imperative the need 
to set specific purposes for class show- 
ings. 
® Young America Films releases the tele- 
vised “The Search,” 25-minute subjects, 
and “You Are There,” 30-minute episodes. 
Write them (18 E. 4lst. St., New York 1) 
for the titles of more than a hundred 
subjects in these series. One of the most 
recently released “You Are There” titles, 
Washington's Farewell to His Officers, 
an attractive authentic-looking picture, 
highlights the character of this leader, 
making the men and their time seem 
real as persons and near in their prob- 
lems. Also from YAF is Charles Colling- 
wood’s “adventure” program, The Way 
of the Navajo, (20 min.) which documents 
realistically for high school and adult 
groups the true life struggle between 
cultural values and the difficult dilemma 
both races face today. 


@ Almanac Films (516-5th Ave., New 
York, 36) is re-editing and re-narrating 
John Kieran’s Kaleidoscope science films 
through Kent State University, Kent, Ohio, 
tailoring TV to classroom. Available now: 
Earth’s Skin, Earth and the Seasons, 
Weather, The Heart, Mr. Stickleback, 
Perfect Parent, Sensitivity of Plants, An- 
imal Behavior, Tides, Earthquakes, and 
Miracle of Life. 


@ TV’s “Omnibus” now edited to usable 
lengths, provides truly admirable ma- 
terial, released through McGraw Hill Text 
Films, 330 W. 42 St., New York 36. 
Others will be available soon, but two 
series ready now make high school or 
college history come alive. The Con- 
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eegxelusives 
wee Soe, 4A proved, winning plan for your 
\ hy School group! You can offer the 
§ new and astonishingly beautiful 
> Sunshine card creations , . . taste- 


fully designed quality cards at 
astonishingly low prices. Your 
class will make hundreds of quick 
sales, BIG PROFITS. There are 
many exclusive Sunshine profit- 
makers. Get your free copy of the 
folder on_ the oCyU 

Sunshine Fund on 1 #3 


AMERICANA TILE 
Raising Plan. Good Housskeer! 4 


everyday assortment 


A charming collection Write for yours \¢,, a 
that is Early Ameri- TODAY! Af aovranste 1S 
can in style; each SUNSHINE ART STUDIOS, INC. 
card makes a most Dept. ST-1 


colorful wall decora- 
tion. 


Springfield1, Mass. Pasadena 4, Calif. 








WHAT 

IS YOUR 
FLOOR 
PROBLEM? 


THE OLD FLOOR OIL DAYS ARE OVER 
Better Buildings, better floors call for a 





constructive floor maintenance program. 
Floor Problems are our business. We are 
trained to help your custodians to care 
for their floors properly. 

Write us, or ask your GUARDIAN Sales- 
man about your floors. He will be glad 
to inspect your floors. He will demon- 
state a simple maintenance program to 
your custodian. 

ASK THE GUARDIAN MAN. HE MAY BE 


ABLE TO HELP WITH YOUR FLOOR 
PROBLEMS. 











708 JEFFERSON STREET N. W. 
P. O. BOX 1354 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
The Quality Line 
FLOOR FINISHES 
SANITARY PRODUCTS 











“HOW TO TOOL 
LEATHER” 


SPECIAL OFFER 
ONLY 25c 


TEACHERS: As an introductory 

offer, Tandy will send you the 50c 

Instruction Book: "The Fundamen- 

tals of Leather Carving", 16 pages of easy step-by-step 

instruction, for only 25c postpaid ... and 
Tandy’s big new 64 page LEATHER- 
CRAFT CATALOG, chock full of easy- 
to-do Kits and low, low-cost LEATHER 
SUPPLIES. 


TANDY LEATHER CO. (since 1919) 


P.O0.BOX791- VJ FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
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stitution series, three 60-minute subjects: 
One Nation dramatizes the Constitutional 
Convention, quotes original letters and 
journals of the participants; One Nation 
Indivisible tests the new nation’s document 
up to 1865 and the Civil War; With 
Liberty and Justic for All adds the pres- 
ervation and interpretation through Su- 
preme Court decisions up to our times. 
The Lincoln series, five 30-minute films: 
The End and the Beginning, shows the 
assassination and death, the funeral train 
journey to Springfield, and then flashes 
hack to Lincoln’s boyhood; Nancy Hanks 
brings poignant experience to the boy 
with the death of his mother and the 
influence of his step-mother; Growing Up 
shows home and family life until Abe 
leaves, at 21, now on his own; New Salem, 
filmed in the restored village brings young 
Lincoln new friends and rivals, and his 
first failure in politics; Ann Rutledge takes 
the young lawyer into political life, per- 
sonal grief, and indebtedness to good 
friends. These episodes dramatically de- 
velop the qualities associated with Lincoln 
and add dimensions of depth and breadth 
to the tall figure on the pages of a history 
book. 
¢ If you saw it either time Ed Sullivan 
televised it, you’ve not forgotten the 
shock of A Short Vision (now from Bran- 
don Films, 200 W. 57, New York 19, or 
Film Center, 64 W. Randolph, Chicago 
1). Just seven minutes long, in color 
or black-and-white, its sharp swiftly-mov- 
ing drawings show the final instant jf 
atomic-bomb aggression is let loose. All 
once living and beautiful dissolves, leav- 
ing you chilled to the heart, praying for 
sanity and peace. It is not a nightmare 
and it need not be reality, if adults could 
be stunned into truth and action. 
@ Produced first as live shadow plays 
for television in Great Britain, Lotte 
Reiniger’s silhouette fairytales come now 
as studio films created with her ingen- 
ious scissors and inventive black paint. 
With their own musical score, direct 
from the world of make-believe by way 
of Contemporary Films (13 E. 87 St. 
New York 16) comes these 10-minute 
versions of six Grimm favorites: Gallant 
Little Tailor, Hansel and Gretel, Sleeping 
Beauty, Thumbelina, Puss in Boots, and 
Cinderella. 


® Now to see how television works (in 
a simplified science lesson including color 
production, transmitting and _ receiving, 
mobile units), when and where research 
first got the TV idea (first picture tube, 
first station, first use), and memorable 
events which were TV “firsts” see “The 
Story of Television” (27 min. color) re- 
cording accomplishments of the Radio 
Corporation of America. You pay only 
transportation costs from the Institute of 
Visual Training, 40 E. 49 St., New 
York 17. 
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NOW ...... true 


INCOME PROTECTION 
for TENNESSEE TEACHERS 
at home .. . . in hospital 


Recently licensed to operate in Tennessee, Educators Mutual 
Insurance Company offers economical group plan Income Pro- 
tection to all actively employed Teachers on duty in the State. 
Since September Ist, 5 Tennessee Teacher Groups have pro- 
tected their incomes with Educators Plans which pay them:— 


@ ACCIDENT BENEFITS ® HOSPITAL ROOM AND BOARD 
BENEFITS 


® HOSPITAL-EXTRAS BENEFITS 


@ SICKNESS BENEFITS 
© ACCIDENTAL DEATH & 


DISMEMBERMENT BENEFITS @ MEDICAL CARE BENEFITS 
@ NON-DISABLING INJURY ® DEPENDENTS’ HOSPITAL- 
BENEFITS SURGICAL-MEDICAL BENEFITS 


@ SURGICAL BENEFITS 


Educators Mutual is ENDORSED BY THE EASTERN TENNESSEE 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION and has the full approval of 
these Education Associations as is shown by their participa- 


tion:— 
POLK COUNTY 
SEVIER COUNTY 
WASHINGTON COUNTY 
BRISTOL 
ELIZABETHTON 


You, too, can have this Protection 


Just send in the coupon to find how easy it is to safeguard your 
savings ... and your dreams... as more than 175,000 Teachers 
in 9 States have done since 1910. You can choose the amount 
of monthly income you want. You will be protected year 'round 
including all authorized leaves. No medical questions if you en- 
roll during group installation period. Prompt benefit payments. 
Get your group started NOW. 


("Shame T? Meet 








is | GENTRY HALE, Pree 

~ + your Educators State TEACHING AIDS 

i Manager. Write to Sets of authoritative CHILD 

, him direct at 700 PSYCHOLOGY FOLDERS and 
Vosswood Drive, MEDICAL POSTERS especially 
Nashville. prepared for classroom use by 


our EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT. Yours for the 








asking. Check the coupon. 


INFORMATION ABOUT GROUP INCOME PROTECTION [] 


NAME ........... sUeptbdeuodbokngdocsdasecsu'elenicekengieeeddad beacs tse: oreo nea TEACHER 
PUPIL 
ADDRESS ... Sai cskenc Takes sidan ‘Gass ¢ibssihanss sass (pram eae mi 
SCHOOL .. scetyatlonKonde ice ssd-astniisnkes CD aa pail eeeatoens 
Nc ce see me ce ee ce ee me ce a ee ee ee 





P. ©. BOX 149, LANCASTER, PA. | would like to have the following _ 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE DEPT. materials without cost or obligation: 


CHILD PSYCHOLOGY FOLDERS [] MEDICAL POSTERS [) 
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TENNESSEE STATE SONG 


GREETINGS TO THE STUDENTS IN THE SCHOOLS 
or TENNESSEE: 


A great honor was conferred upon me 
when both houses of our state legislature 
passed a bill during its nineteen and fifty-five 
session, making the song, ‘My Tennessee,” 
your official song. I wrote it for use in the 
schools of Tennessee, and to the students 
of these schools it is lovingly dedicated. May 
its mission be fulfilled in creating a greater 

ve and loyalty to our great state and nation 
1s a cornerstone in building a stronger and 

bler citizenry. 

I believe we will be better citizens through 





future years for loving and appreciating the 
glories of the past, and the greatness of the 
present of our beloved Tennessee. 
Sincerely yours, 
FRANCES HANNAH TRANUM 


My TENNESSEE 
Beloved state, oh state of mine, 
In all the world I could not find, 
Where God has strewn, and lavish hand, 
More natural beauty o’er the land 
From ev'ry stream, and valley green, 
His wond’rous art is ever seen, 
Ah, let my heart beat true to thee, 
And swell with pride for Tennessee. 








candy- 





Wish Cath Profits... 


eee. for Your School or Group? 


Your Students or members can easily sell 
Evans Famous Peanut Butter Candy Delights 


Proven successful by hundreds of schools and groups 
who have sold over 200,000 boxes of this wonderful 


Write Jor froe samples and price list. 
Evans Candy Co. 


126 10th St., N. E. + Atlanta, Ga. 











1114 State Street 
Dear Teacher: 


alarming rate. 


or better. 


ment. 


you. Fill in coupon today. 


Pacific Coast 
Teachers Agency 


this involves no obligation on my part. 


; Name 





Pacific Coast Teachers Agency 


La Arcada Bidg. 


California needs you. Its school population is increasing at an 


The salaries in California are among the highest in the nation, 
ranging from a minimum of $4200 to a maximum of $8000 


The retirement is one of the best. Only ten years of California 
experience are needed to qualify. The minimum benefits in 
California are better than the maximum in many states. 


We will be happy to act as your agent to get you a teaching 


position in California. We do not charge for registration. We 
will give you special personal service before and after place- 


Our personnel has a combined total of over 120 years of 
teaching experience. We know your problems and will help 


Most Sincerely, 
GEORGIA DAVIS, Manager 
1114 State Street Santa Barbara, California 


| would like information about Pacific Coast Teachers Agency. | understand that 


Santa Barbara, California 


Address 





City 





26 


Thy rocks and rills, and wooded hills, 
My mem’ry keeps the childhood thrills, 
You gave to me, that I might know, 
The joys supreme, you could bestow 
The song of birds, the whisp’ring trees, 
The low of herds, the hum of bees, 

It all comes back so dear to me, 

My childhood home in Tennessee. 


Your battles fought, and vict’ries won, 
Your freedom bought and duty done, 
With daughters fair, and sons so brave, 
To do and dare, their deeds they gave 
Courageously, without a fear, 

And won the name of volunteer, 

In sacred trust, let those who will, 
By being just, preserve it still 


Chorus 

Oh, Tennessee, My Tennessee, 
Thy hills and vales are fair to see, 
With mountains grand, and fertile lands, 
There is no state more dear to me, 
Thru other climes, tho I may roam, 
There will be times I’ll long for home, 
In Tennessee, Fair Tennessee, 
The land of my nativity. 
Oh, Tennessee, Fair Tennessee 
The land of my nativity. 

Copyright 1931, by Carl Fischer, Inc., New 


York. Reprinted by permission of Mrs. Tranum 
and the publishers. 


SYIaAF 
It’s News to Us 


"[ Ese are announcements by the manu- 
facturers of new products which we be- 
lieve will be of interest to educators. This 
listing should not be construed as a recom- 
mendation by the editor. If unable to find 
these products in your locality, your re- 
quest to this magazine for further infor- 
mation will be forwarded to the manu- 
facturer. 


Tweedy Transparencies in the fields of 
general biology and human anatomy. 
Athletic Series and a General Scientific 
Group for use with Overhead (Vu-Graph ) 
Projectors. They are marketed in 3 sizes: 
5” x 5”, 7” x 7”, and 10” x 10”. Profes- 
sionally produced, they match, respective- 
ly, the size requirements of Vu-Graph. 
The transparencies are $1.85 each, de- 
livered already mounted. Package prices 
include a steel case. (Tweedy Transparen- 
cies, 321 Central Avenue, Newark, N. J.) 


Permanent Type Bulletin Board which 
features easy to use snap holders for bul- 
letins and notes, thus eliminating the 
need for pins or thumbtacks. The Boards 
have key locks so that they are acces- 
sible only to the designated persons. In- 
dividual boards are 23” x 35”. They are 
constructed of stainless steel and Masonite. 
(R-K Manufacturing Company, Monroe 
City, Missouri) 
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head of its class... 


RICH'S IN KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 


in offering dependable merchandise 
at any price! 
in cooperation with civic affairs! 


_ in presentation of new ideas 


and new fashions! 














LISTED FOR USE IN THE SCHOOLS OF TENNESSEE 


UNDERSTANDING ARITHMETIC-Grades 1-8 


McSwain — Ulrich — Cooke 


Consider these features: 
® Step-by-Step teaching plan 

© Easy to read and understand 

© A new visualized approach 


© Abundant opportunities for practice 


® New facsimile teachers’ editions 





TEXTS - TEACHERS’ EDITIONS -PRACTICE BOOKS 
ANSWER BOOKS - INDEPENDENT TESTS 


Be sure to examine The UNDERSTANDING ARITHMETIC Program 


TENNESSEE REPRESENTATIVE—POLK E. MOORE 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS Thatcher and Madison - River Forest, Illinois 
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Are Washrooms 
in your 
building 
CLEAN and 
INVITING ? 
















Hones Help! 


A MANUAL OF USEFUL HINTS 
FOR MAINTENANCE MEN 


Gives simple methods of keeping washrooms cleaner and more inviting. 
Fully illustrated . . . easy to follow. Outlines daily jobs, materials and 
equipment needed . . . also details weekly cleaning schedules. Tells how to 
clean porcelain, tile, concrete, marble safely. Organizes work so less time 


is needed. Send for your copy today. 


Eve! 


SOSH SSSSHSSSHSSSSHSSHHSHSSSSSSSSSSHESSSHESHHHSHHHOHHHHHESEOOEEOOS 


HUNTINGTON Gop LABORATORIES 


Huntington, Indiana 


This new manual to help you keep 
washrooms clean with less effort. 





( Send us our free copy of your new Washroom 
Maintenance Manual without obligation. 








NAME TITLE 
COMPANY ADDRESS 
CITY STATE 





Holmes Johnston, Representative, Everett Drive, Telephone AM 9-3928, Nashville, Tennessee 
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i USE THIS COUPON 1 
State Teachers Magazines, Inc. Available in ; 
Dept. B., 307 N. Michigan Avenue school year of 
; Chicago 1, Illinois 1956-1957 only 
Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired 
| y | 
| where more than one copy is available. 38¢ is enclosed for each number circled. j 
138 mA 8 28 73 74 81 | 
1 Name 5 de ese Ree, SI he Sets i 
I Subject Sai i iheroa naa, ! 
a er ee ee eatiaeter ee. Se 
| School Address — > 
| City Tennessee | 
| Enrollment: Bovs peewee Girls | 


Silver King Screen is constructed of 
especially planned material on which 
stereo color or conventional color slides 
and color motion picture film can be pro- 
jected with a high degree of sharpness. 
The screen is available in sizes 40 by 40 
and also 50 by 50. A molded stationary 
handle located a little rear of dead center 
allows the folded screen to tilt slightly 
upward when in carrying position, thus 
making for carrying ease. (De-Lite 
Screen Co., 2723 N. Pulaski Rd., Chicago 
30, Ill.) 

Atomic Education Equipment Kits de- 
signed for use in high school or college 
physics, chemistry, biology, or general 
science classes. They contain the basic 
measuring instruments plus all the ac- 
cessories needed to perform a wide va- 
riety of atomic energy demonstrations and 
experiments. Kits include not only their 
individual instruction books, but also the 
A. E. C. Experiment Manual. Outlined in 
a new catalog of Atomic Education Equip- 
ment, #102, published by the Nucleonic 
Corporation of America, 196 DeGraw 
Street, Brooklyn 31, N. Y. 


@Vay 


YOURS 
for the Asking 


73. Bennett Books and Film Strips Cata- 
log lists all their books and film strips, 
together with information about various 
subjects in the industrial education, home 
economics, and arts and crafts fields. 
(Chas. A. Bennett Co., Inc.) 

74. The Reserve Story, a booklet de- 
signed for counsellors, provides facts about 
the Reserve Forces Act of 1955. (U. S. 
Army Reserve ) 

3. Facts about writing short paragraphs 
for profit. (Benson Barrett) 

7. Leathercraft catalog a 64-page cata- 
log of materials and equipment used in 
the making of purses, bill-folds, and other 
“You-Do-It” kits for personal and house- 
hold products. (Tandy Leather Company ) 

8. Fund Raising Plan for Schools and 
Organizations includes samples on approval 
of greeting card box assortments, folder 
and complete details of money-making 
plan for schools and organizations. (Sun- 
shine Art Studios) 

28. Worktext Catalog lists worktext, 
workbooks, teaching aids, texts, readers, 
and library books in the fields of mathe- 
matics, science, music, tests, reading, his- 
tory, health, shopwork, and many others. 
(80 pages. The Steck Company) 

81. You Can Publish Your Book, a 32- 
page illustrated brochure which contains 
information about publishing, publicity, 
sales for every writer. (Exposition Press) 
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Making Sure of Arithmetic ieee 





A complete arithmetic program for grades 1-8 with an un- 
equaled record of classroom success. 





Comprehensive Teacher’s Edition for each grade provides de- 
tailed guidance for more effective teaching. 


e Readiness work for new learning steps 
e Suggested teaching methods 
e Follow-up activities to reinforce learning 


e Answers to textbook problems for ease in checking papers 


also available: Workbooks, Progress Tests, Achievement Tests 





Siher Burdett Company 


Representatives: 4700 Chase Avenue, Chicago 30, Illinois 
JACK W. DRAPER, Gray Oaks Drive, Nashville, Tennessee 
JOE H. LITTLE, JR., 3700 Rosemont Avenue, Nashville, Tennessee 














APPROVED 
IN TENNESSEE 


ALGEBRA FOR PROBLEM SOLVING, 
Book 1 and Book 2, by Freilich, Berman, 
Johnson—almost self-teaching— 


PLANE GEOMETRY and SOLID GEOME- 
TRY by Morgan and Breckenridge—basic 
texts of long-standing— 





MAKING MATHEMATICS WORK by 
Nelson and Grime—highly practical and 
easy to understand— 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


James T. Richardson, Representative 
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r------- FOR $100 to $600 = CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY!.------- 


The following are all the debts that I have: 


If You Need a Loan—It is Our Pleasure to Serve You 


Borrow by Mall 


ANY AMOUNT-$100 TO $600 | 











EE 
IMPORTANT FEATURES OF OUR BORROW-BY-MAIL LOAN SERVICE 
3. NO SUMMER PAYMENTS—No principal pay- 





1, SIGNATURE ONLY—Teacher loans are made 

on your signature only—no co-signers, no en- 

dorsers. No mortgages on car or furniture or 
other property. 

2. CONVENIENT TERMS—Pay loan out of future 

| s earnings in convenient monthly installments. 

See chart for amounts and payments. Loan 

: can be repaid at any time and you pay only 

for the time you use the money—no longer! 


| a FAST SERVICE! 
HY COMPLETELY PRIVATE! 





ments required during summer vacation. if 
your salary stops during the summer vacation, 
payments on principal stop also. An extra 
service of special value to teachers. 
4, PRIVACY GUARANTEED—The loan is made by 
* mail from the privacy of your own home. You 
see no agents or credit managers—only you 
and we know about it. 


Cee et EET A I ae 
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CO-SIGNERS 
NEEDED! 


pno 


Applications for loans from teachers always 
receive the “green light’’ immediate 
service is almost always assured. If you need 
BELOW INCLUDE BOTH any amount from $100 to $600, the cash 
MATEREST AND PRINCIPAL : is here waiting for you. You may want cash 
20 to further your education or to consolidate 
MONTHS old bills and protect your credit standing. 
$ 6.75 Remember, State Finance loans you money 
. BY MAIL from the privacy of your own 
13.43 home and without anyone in the community 
9.95 or school knowing anything about the trans- 
19. action. All mail is sent to you in plain, sealed 
31.83 
37.48 










MONTHLY PAYMENTS 








$1 


3 











envelopes. 
NO WAITING— MAIL APPLICATION NOW 


Today, this minute, fill out and mail the 





5513 














To State Finance Company, Dept. H-1349 | 
410 Kilpatrick Bidg., Omaha 2, Nebraska 


Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is made 
' — return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge or cost 
whatsoever. 


Full Amount 
I Still Owe 





On what date of month will your 


Amount you want to borrow $__...... 
payment BE IN OUR OFFICE?..... 





FILE INFORMATION ONLY —Please list below relative information 


A STATE FINANCE “TEACHER LOAN” CAN BE THE ANSWER TO YOUR MONEY PROBLEMS 


short loan Application and Note below. 
That’s all you have to do. We’ll speed the 
sash on its way to you as soon as approved. 
We guarantee satisfaction. Our sixty year 
old organization is licensed and supervised 
by the Nebraska Banking Department. 

You can deal with us in complete 

confidence. Rush application to us. 


Old Reliable Company + Over 60 Years of Service 


STATE FINANCE COMPANY 


410 KILPATRICK BLDG., DEPT. H-1349 
OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 





Paying 


Per Mo. lo Whom Owing | Address 


for our confidential files 





























with interest as stated herein. 

A Monthly Payment as stated above shall be made in each month beginning with 
the above First Payment Due Date and ending with the above Final Payment 
Due Date, except that the Final Payment shall be equal to the unpaid principal 
balance and interest. 

Default in the terms of this note shall at the company's option, without notice, 
render the then unpaid balance due and payable. 

It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined 


Amount earned Number of months Name of Relative . (Relationship) .........._..-__. ' 
re ee i 
Name and address Street.......... rown . State ee I 

of school you teach......................... peuaiieanini ade disaoernads shinai aiatieadcoainniiniatte 
How long with Previous Name of Relative . (Relationship)........ ne 
present employer._............................__ employment... Street rown _ State NB ii oe 
Husband or wife's Salary 
employment.........................----.....-..... peF month $ Name of Relative EES 
To whom are payments on 2 ; ; 1 
auto made? (Name).................. CN ia disti ai chtik capa lg alaniin isteach ease Street Town State Occup... - 4 
Bank you deal with (Name) TOWM.... ono nen Raeeaees Name of Relative . (Relationship) ...... _1 
Amount you owe bank? $.... .. Monthly payments? $ . 
What security on bank loan?__.. : J a , . _ Street Town . - State ~ - Oceup....... ae 
List below OTHER Loan or Finance company (or person) you NOW owe on a loan: The above statements are made for the purpose of securing a loan. | agree that if 
a any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent. i 
ee RE | | Neem * . i ! 
. Sign Full Street 
Pay rent or real estate a Name Here... ogee oe. 
payment to? (Name) eee a 
Purpose of loan............ ee County ... State.... (igacigtin anid tions sit ; 
Nl J 
NOTE Amount | Monthly First Payment | Final Payment : 
of Loan $ ‘ scene | Papenent §........... Bo eee ee I cesses a 
sista auiipeatinns . — seatrilniaantata . einem | 
in consideration of the Amount of Loan, above stated, made by State Finance Company at its office in Omaha, This note is subject to acceptance by the company at its office and will be pfomptly i 
Nebraska, the undersigned promise to pay to said company at its office the amount of said loan together returned to the undersigned if the loan is not approved. t 





under and by virtue of the laws of Nebraska. 

EERE 
NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED Pe nnpe nn A 
DURING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACHING page ata d cy 
SALARY IS NOT RECEIVED REQUIRED 














30 


RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN 


The interest hereon shall be at the rate of 3°% per month on that part of the unpaid t 
principal balance not exceeding $150 and 2'3'% per month on that part over $150 i 


and not in excess of $300 and %4 of 1% per month on any remainder of such unpaid 





principal balance computed on the number of days elapsed, a month being 30 ! 
consecutive days. 1 
t 

i 

! 

t 

; 

(If married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) ; 

i 

Sed 
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Cooky Day 
(Continued from page 17) 


make their own cookies long before 
the Christmas rush, which would 
make such a venture impossible. 
The cookies would then be frozen 
and stored until used. A third of 
the children, it was found, had 
never made cookies! 

Promptly at 1:45, thirty-six chil- 
dren entered the cafeteria and took 
their places, six at a table. Here, 
the mothers in charge placed pats 
of dough and flour on squares of 
wax paper. The children began to 
roll out the dough and to carefully 
cut out, with blunt knives brought 
from home, the star, boot, tree, and 
Santa shapes, using cardboard pat- 
terns. The cookies were laid on large 
pans and taken in to bake. Just to 
be sure that each child would get his 
own cookies, each child’s name was 
written on a slip of paper and baked 
along with the cookies. 


Baking time was just long enough 
to clear up the tables, to lay fresh 
wax paper, and to set out the red, 
green, and white icing. Several kinds 
of decorative candies were also pro- 
vided. 

At two-thirty the first pans were 
brought back, the cookies were lifted 
out, and each was decorated ac- 
cording to the owner's “taste.” No 
one minded a few licked fingers, and 
each child was allowed to eat one, 
just to see how good they were. The 
others were slipped into individual 
wax bags, stapled shut, and tagged 
with the child’s name, to be opened 
by him on the day of the party. 


Arithmetic was not the only les- 
son learned that day. Letter writing 
can be a chore to a fourth grader, 
but when thank-you notes are to be 
written to all of the mothers who 
helped, no child minded taking care 
to see that all of his commas were 
correct and that all of the words 
were spelled correctly. The experi- 
ence also gave an opportunity for 
creativeness and for self-expression, 
in addition to the practice it pro- 
vided in group planning, sharing, 
and courtesy. 


As Sandra said, her brown eyes 
shining, “It was the best day I ever 
had in school!” 
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NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 


Hoping this proves interesting and useful to you 
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“Space Tour” Project 


With outer space, the Moon and Mars such exciting subjects for 
today’s young people, your class may be thrilled with the prospect of 
conducting this Rocket Ship Expedition through space 


This Space Tour was a 5th and 6th 
grades project. Class took about 
4 months studying up on various 
phases necessary for such an interplanetary 
trip. Actual props took only about a week. 


The universe was suspended from classroom 
ceiling. Murals, planet models, rocket ship, 
big telescope, relief map of Mars were devel- 
oped by groups specializing within the class. 


As Space Tour is within realm of possi- 
bility during lifetime of present day school 
children, whole school took an interest and 
came, upon invitation, at specified times to 
classroom “when rocket ship blasted off from 
space station.” Each blast off was accom- 
panied by great roar and “true to life” sound 


For quick, little energy boost! 


The bit of sweet in delicious Wrigley’s Spearmint 

flavor gives you a ready little lift. Always / 
refreshes and satisfies, yet is not rich or filling @ 
and chewing helps ease tension. Try it tonight. 


effects (tape recording). One member of 
class with flashlight came intermittently close 
to rocket—to show ever present danger of 
comet collision. 


Announcer in a space helmet, sat in ship 
(door open) and broadcast to earth listeners 
as rocket traveled its planetary paths. Every 
few million miles were stops at planet stations 
and inhabitants (class) were interviewed. 


“The Moon hasn’t any gravity” the report 
comes in, “‘so it’s difficult to land and stand.” 
Craters of Moon are described and the tem- 
perature given as “200 degrees below Zero.” 
“*A day here at Mars is 24 hours, 37 minutes.” 
“Facts about Saturn are mystifying as some 
people are of the false belief men ride around 
in rings on bicycles.” 











Tour Reservation Form 


Tennessee Education Association 
321 Seventh Avenue, North 
Nashville 3, Tennessee 


1 

! 

| 

! 

| 

I Please reserve space for me on the Philadelphia Tour, June 26-July 13, 1957. I am 
| enclosing a deposit of $25.00 which will be refunded in the event I am unable to 
make the trip. Details will be sent to me later. 
! 

| 

! 

! 

| 


Name —— pe 
School Address 
Home Address dine 





, Tennessee 








Anderson County 
Mrs. Ethel Horton 


Benton County 
Bert P. Cagle 


Blount County 
Hubert Atchley 


Cocke County 
Mrs. Maxie D. Wilson 


Cumberland County 
Howard Wakefield 


Davidson County 
Mary Baur 
Martin T. Binkley 
Billy L. Bradshaw 
Mrs. Carolyn J. Bridges 
Mrs. Mary A. Campbell 
Mrs. Ruth G. Chambliss 
J. Coleman Crockett 
Ross C. Crutchfield 
Mrs. Gladys McKee Davis 
Floyd A. Detchon 
Mrs. Ruth B. Franklin 
Mrs. J. O. Johnson 
Mrs. Lucile Chandler Jones 


NEA Life Members 





Mrs. Zona Sears Jones 
Mrs. Thomas Kain 

Lola O. King 

Mrs. Mildred Knight 

Mrs. Beulah Wells Largen 
Mrs. Mary Nelson Lovin 
Mrs. Sadie Belle McCarley 
Mrs. H. E. McPherson 

V. W. Nicholson 

Mrs. Louise Polk 

Mrs. Lois Reeves 

Miss Ruby Rossmann 

Mrs. Florine Thorne Smith 
Mrs. Patricia P. Taylor 
William Walker 

Vesta Whitley 

Louise Womack 

Mrs. Mary A. Woodfin 


Gibson County 
C. H. Cole 


Marshall County 
Mitchell Wright 


Putnam County 
Jessie Cleo Sliger 


Warren County 


Edward B. Oliver 


Preliminary Outline 


for 


Jackson City 
O. C. Cole 


Walter P. Newbern 

Mrs. Arva H. Robinson 
Mrs. Willie Glass Stewart 
Mrs. Mary Frances Stone 
Mrs. Mary Lou Womack 


Kingsport 
Evelyn Sandusky 
Dana F. Swick 
Maryville 
Roy M. Roberts 


Murfreesboro 


Mrs. E. B. Baldwin 
Mrs. Albert Parsley 
Nashville 
Mrs. Hazel D. Bartlett 
Joe Lena Collins 
Mrs. Nina Gunson 
H. Benton McDonough 
Eleanor P. Walker 
Middle Tennessee State College 
N. C. Beasley 


George Peabody College 
Dr. Glen E. Robinson 


TEA Centennial Tour to Philadelphia 


June 26-July 13, 1957 


WEDNESDAY: 


ditioned “Highway Traveler” 
ginia or near by (overnight). 
Leave Bristol, Virginia after a leisurely morning 
breakfast to Natural Bridge, where a sightseeing Tour and 
lunch will be arranged. Continue in the afternoon to Charlotts- 
ville for sightseeing of Thomas Jefferson’s 
Leave Charlottsville for Philadelphia to attend NEA 
Convention beginning Sunday, June 30. 


THURSDAY: 


FRmAyY: 


Leave Nashville by Special Chartered, Air-con- 
bus, enroute to Bristol, Vir- 


Satrpay: Half-day tour of Philadelphia. 


June 30 to Jury 6: 


SATURDAY: 


Attend NEA Convention. 
Leave Philadelphia in the morning for Washington, 


> & 


Mt. Vernon, 


ginia, etc. 
xy: Leave Washington, D. C. this morning to Fred- 


WEDNESDA 


Monticello.” 
THURSDAY: 


William and Mary College. 


these historical cities. 


Half-day Tour of Williamsburg by foot. 


and possibly to Yorktown. 


Monument, Lincoln and Jefferson Memorial, also a Tour to 


Arlington National Cemetery, Arlington, Vir- 


ericksburg and Richmond, Virginia, for short stays to visit 
Continue in the afternoon to Williams- 
burg. Two nights will be spent at Williamsburg Lodge. 

Visit 


Afternoon drive to Jamestown 


Frmay: Leave Williamsburg via Petersburg enroute to Nash- 
ville. 
SatTurpay: Arrive in Nashville in the afternoon. 





D. C., where four nights and three days will be yours to en- 
joy. See our Nation’s Capitol; also visit the NEA office. 
Sightseeing will include all the famous buildings, such as 
the Capitol, White House, Senate Office Building, Washington 


Use coupon (page 31) for reservation. 
Mrs. Charlene Collier, TEA, 321 


Tennessee. 


Approximate cost: $135. 
For further information write: 
Seventh Ave. North, Nashville, 
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Mr. W. T. Cherry is your Blue Bird 
Factory Representative. 


A native Tennessean, Mr. Cherry's back- 
ground of service as a Tennessee School 
Administrator for twenty years and a 
supplier of school equipment for the 
past eight years, makes him unusually 
well qualified to counsel with you on 
your transportation requirements. 


NOW 


YOU CAN BUY 


BLUEBIRD 


School Buses 





DIRECT FROM THE FACTORY 
NEW SERVICE ---NEW SAVINGS -- - 














Blue Bird Deluxe school bus with Ultra View styling—one of the 
many fine Blue Bird Buses. 








Buy your school buses direct from Blue Bird. From Mr. W. T. Cherry- 
direct Factory representative. 











A Free “Package” of Materials 
for Instructing Grade-School 
Children in Good Telephone 
Usage Has Been Prepared 
Under Professional Guidance 
to Meet Classroom Needs 


TELEZONIA is a new and 
fanciful land, inhabited by 
gnomes, where castles look like 
telephones, tree trunks look 
like cables, buds like insulators, 
and even the flowers remind 
one of mouthpieces. It is the 
land where school children may 
now go to learn about the 
telephone and how to use it. 
The journey there is via a mo- 
tion picture, made available by 
Southern Bell as a part of a 
package of teaching materials 
for elementary schools. 


Preparation of this package is 
the outcome of many requests 
from school people for instruc- 
tional material on the use of 
the telephone. The need was 
confirmed through research 
conducted by a leading authori- 
ty in the field of audio-visual 
education. 


Besides the motion picture, the 
components consist of a silent 
filmstrip, a children’s booklet, 
and a teacher’s instructional 
guide. In addition Southern 
Bell provides a pair of tele- 
phone instruments, and local 
directories for classroom prac- 
tice. 


Your inquiries concerning the 
Telezonia Program are wel- 
come and a Southern Bell 
representative will be glad to 
discuss this excellent teaching 
aid with you. Just contact your 
local Southern Bell office, or 
write: L. B. Sheffey 

Tennessee Commercial Manager 
Southern Bell Telephone and 

Tel. Co. 

226 Capitol Blvd. Bldg. 
Nashville, Tennessee 


SOUTHERN BELL 
Telephone and 


mn Ll elexont 


The Motion Picture 
Adventure in Telezonia 


The Filmstrip 
How We Use the Telep 


hone 


The Student Note) acca 
The Telephone and 
How We Use It 


Two Telephone Instruments 


Two Local Telephone 


Directories 








